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PREFACE, 


The author thinks it due to the public to offer the following 
apology for the appearance of his work. At the request of several 
individuals he delivered in his own church a Lecture on the Novelty 
of Romanism on the 8th of December last, and on the 22nd of the 
same month he delivered another on the Antiquity of Pretestant- 
ism. ; 

A repetition of these was called for by a large number of per- 
sons. Subsequently the following request having been made for 
their publication, he thinks himself justifiable in giving it publicity. 
It will in a great measure give the reasons for the appearance of 
the work. It is as follows— 

“Rev. J. Borland Finlay, Ph. D., 

Dear Sir—Having heard with much interest your Lectures— 
delivered, in the First Reformed Presbyterian Church, on the Pu- 
rity, Decline, Apostacy, and Reformation of the Christian Church 
—wherein the Novelty of Romanism and the Antiquity of Protest- 
antism were unfolded and demonstrated, and believing that they 
would be instructive and profitable to many whose minds are en- 
quiring after information on Ecclesiastical Topics, we therefore 
solicit you to give us a copy of them for publication.” 

Williamsburgh, L. I., 25th Dec. 1850. 

This document was signed by a large number of gentlemen of 
various denominations. Having no other object in view than the 
elucidation of what he believes to be the truth, he lays the sub- 
stance of his lectures before the public with the fervent prayer that 
they may benefit many inquirers after the way of truth. Not pre- 
tending to what is commonly called originality, the work may be 
found to form a Manuel of what is important to be known on such 


subjects as those upon which it treats. 


A he > A 
Williamsburgh, L. I., March, 1851. 
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~~ « INTRODUCTION, 


The Church of God has always been wonderfully preserved from 
the ruthless extermination of her enemies. In an unbroken chain 
of Professors from Adam to Lamech ; from Lamech to Noah; from 
Noah to Shem; from Shem to Abraham; from Abraham to Jacob; 
from Jacob to Joseph; from Joseph to Amram; and from Amram 
to Moses,—during a period of 2513 years the church continued_ 
her existence. From the days of Adam until those of Moses it 
only required eight persons to hand down the knowledge of the 
Creation. From Adam to Noah during a period of 1656 years, the 
correct history of this period could be transmitted through Methu- 
selah who lived to see them both. Shem connected Noah and 
Abraham, having lived to converse with both; Isaac lived to con- 
verse with both Abraham and Joseph; and Amram conversed with 
both Joseph and his own son Moses, who wrote the whole history. 
From Moses to the captivity the people of God were in the enjoy- 
ment of external ordinances. During the space of seventy years 
they were debarred from these privileges. From their restoration, 
at the expiration of their captivity until the coming of Christ, they 
were in the greatest turmoil and trouble. 

The Old Testament dispensation was one of types and shadows, 
which typified and shadowed forth Him who was to come. Then 
as well as now the church was always the same. The term 
““ Church,” in its original and of course Scriptural acceptation, sig- 
nifies any general assembly, or congregations of people ;—an assem- 
bly, whether convened in the capacity of civil judges, or ecclesias- 
tical rulers ; a particular congregation of Christians ; a convention 
of societies, communities, or congregation, met for the purpose of 
deliberation; or several Christian congregations considered as one 
body under the same ecclesiastical judicature. And when thus 
applied to Christ’s Church its meaning is twofold—signifying either 
the whole body of his redeemed people, or the whole of his pro- 
fessing followers, and their children. 
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8 INTRODUCTION. 


In the Sacred Scriptures the doctrines of Christ’s Church are so 
- fully described, that it seems exceedingly strange that any intelli- 
gent person, who is enabled to exercise his intellectual powers, and 
is endowed with mental capacities, should make any mistake in 
discriminating between the general features of what is truth, and 
of that which is error. The one is so clearly revealed, the other is 
so plainly condemned, that the most thoughtless might easily under- 
stand the difference. But so vitiated is the human heart that it 
prefers what is carnal to what is spiritual, error to truth, idolatry to 
Christianity, this world to the next, and Mammon to Christ. Man’s 
mind will always be active, unless something takes place to prevent 
the exercise of those noble faculties which God has bestowed upon 
him. The howling wilderness, the fearful tempest, the stormy 
ocean, the slave driver’s lash, or the incarceration of the midnight 
dungeon, will not prevent the exercise of man’s mental powers. 

Not only have the days of other years been adorned by the cul- 
ture of literary, scientific, philosophical, and theological topics, 
and by the giving of a loose rein to the expansion of the human 
intellect: the present time will also afford a noble band of Chris- 
tians who will even sacrifice life itself in behalf of truth which is 
as dear to them as their own existence. The Church, at first while 
pure, gave the amplest opportunity to her members for exercising 
their mental capacities ; but when by degrees the Roman Prelate 
gained a complete ascendancy over most of the churches of west- 
ern Europe, all mental exercise was confined to the Romish Priest- 
hood, and none were allowed to interfere with the intellectual 
world, but those who lived at the Altar, or in the Cloister. From 
this period a uniformity of opinion prevailed among the Roman 
laity ; for Rome knew well that the only way to make her people 
think alike, was not to let them think at all. 

A full representation of every branch of the Church will not be 
given, but merely an outline of the principal divisions and heresies, 
which took place. 


LECTURE. 


eee 


Tue history of the Christian church may be appro- 
priately divided into four grand epochs, to denote the 
purity, decline, apostacy, and reformation of her faith 
and manners. These may be technically denominated, 
Evance.tism; Carsoxicism; Romanism; and Prort- 
ESTANTISM. 

The first extended from,the organization of the 
church of Christ until the famous Council of Nice, in 
A.D. 325. The second from that coancil until the 
year of our Lord, 606, when the Roman Prelate, 
Boniface ILI, was created sovereign Pontiff of all 
Christian churches by Phocas, the usurper of the im- 
perial throne. The third, from the year 606, until 
the year 1517, when Luther in Germany, and Zuin- 
glius in Switzerland, arose to shed a flood of light 
upon their benighted countrymen. And the fourth, 
from the year 1529, when the Lutherans entered their 
solemn protest against the treacherous and bloody 
proceedings of the Diet of Spires, until the present. 
Each of these requires considerable attention, although 
my space will not allow me to do more than merely 
offer a few thoughts up»n each in rotation. 


I. EVANGELISM. 


This period enjoyed the blessings of a true, heart- 
felt and unsophisticated evangelical Christianity. At 
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least, during the greater part of this period the doc- 
trines of the gospel were purely believed, purely in- 
culcated, and purely taught. It was a period when 
the preachers of the gospel sealed their testimony 
with their blood—a period too when human literature 
and human science were in the zenith of their glory 
—when the pen of a Virgil had ceased to write, and 
when the eloquence of a Tully had died in the senate- 
house—when Grecian poets, and Grecian sages, and 
Grecian orators, and Grecian sculptors, and Grecian 
science, had been succeeded by the soothing strains of 
the Latin-muse, the intellectual grasp of the Roman 
philosopher, the burning eloquence of the Roman 
senate, the chisseled beauty of the Roman temples, 
and the scientific grandeur of the Roman roads, and 
bridges, and aqueducts, and navies. In the midst of 
such intellectual greatness, and of such gigantic men- 
tal capacities, were the humble, unlettered men of 
Gallilee sent forth to preach the gospel of the grace 
of God; and by their burning eloquence and divinely 
classic records, these humanly illiterate, but heavenly 
inspired apostles and evangelists, electrified the pol- 
ished Greek and the rude Barbarian, the philosopher 
and the savage, and laid the foundation of the church, 
which, an inspired apostle tells us, was ‘ built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner stone.” At 
first the members of the church were true believers, 
and consequently enjoyed an uninterrupted, happy 
fellowship ; but soon Simon Magus, Nicolaus, one of 
the first deacons, and Diotrephes, who loved the pre- 
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eminence, began to sow the seeds of discord, anarchy 
and confusion. 

Four things belonging to the church are worthy of 
attention. These are the doctrine and worship, gov- 
ernment and discipline of the church. 

“Ist. Tue Doctrines or THE Cuurcn.—T hese were 
laid down in the sacred writings. They believed the 
Scriptures to be the word of God, and the only rule 
of faith and manners. They read and studied and 
taught the Scriptures attentively, zealously and faith- 
fully. They continued steadfastly in the apostles doc- 
trine, and in breaking of bread‘ and prayers. ‘They 
rightly conceived themselves pledged to a certain 
course of life, to fixed principles of action, to a known 
definite creed, and to these they conscientiously clave. 
To waver in their faith or their practice, to suffer 
themselves to be tossed to and fro, to look behind 
them like Lot’s wife, was, in their judgement, to be 
traitors to their captain, and to be unfaithful to their 
God. Their faith was implicitly imposed upon their 
blessed Saviour. They held conscientiously the same 
doctrines of the Gospel as the reformed churches now 
hold. They believed in man’s fall in Adam, and his 
recovery through Christ; in God’s free distinguishing 
grace, and man’s justification through Christ’s imputed 
righteousness; in salvation through the finished work, 
atoning death, and living intercession of Jesus Christ ; 
in only one Mediator between God and man; in the 
resurrection of the body; in a future state of rewards 
and punishments; in only two sacraments, called bap- 
tisma and the supper of the Lord; in the necessity of 
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evangelical repentance, personal piety, and a life of 
holiness in the Son of God. They knew nothing of 
the efficacy of prayers offered for the dead—nothing 
of the intercession of saints and angels—nothing of 
the five Roman Sacraments, penance, extreme unction, 
confirmation, holy orders, and matrimony—nothing of 
the holy sacrifice of the mass—nothing of the worship 
of the Virgin Mary—and nothing of the divine insti- 
tuted supremacy of the Roman Pontiff. 

2d. Tue Worsare of tue Cruurcu.—Their wor- 
ship was simple, unceremonious, and unimposing. 
They used no liturgy, except the sacred Scriptures, 
and their prayers were uttered generally extempore. 
When the officiating minister began to pray, the whole 
congregation ‘stood up. It was neither accounted a 
fashionable nor a solemn posture either to szt or kneel. 
In those early times of the church’s purity they ac- 
counted it a sin either to sit or kneel on the Lord’s 
day during the time of prayer; and it was equally as 
unfashionable for the minister to read his ser:mon. In 
short nothing of the kind was everthen heard of, The 
primitive worship consisted of four distinct parts. 
The reading of the Scriptures; The singing of 
psalms; The preaching of the word; and the offer- 
ing of prayers. Thus, says Tertullian, (De Ani- 
ma. cap 3. p.530.) “In our public assemblies the Serip- 
tures are read, psalms are sung, sermons are preached, 
and prayers (or petitions) are presented.” Irom the 
writings of the fathers it appears evident that the first 
act of religious worsbip in their congregations was the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures ; the second in order 
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was the singing of psalms ; ‘the third, the preaching 
of the Gospel; and the fourth, the offering up of 
prayers. Justin Martyr, in his apology, written about 
the year 150, says, ‘On the day, called Sunday, [by 
the Pagans, | there is an assembling together of all who 
dwell in the cities and the country ; and the memoirs 
(acts) of the apostles, and the writings of the prophets 
are read as long as circumstances will permit. Then, 
when the reader has ceased, the presiding minister 
delivers a discourse, in which he admonishes all 
present to the imitation of these good things. Then 
we all rise together, and pray: and prayer being end- 
ed, bread and wine and water are brought forward ; 
and the presiding minister offers prayers in like man- 
ner, and thanksgiving according to his ability ; and the 
people express their assent by saying Amen.” 

Before partaking of food they generally read a por- 
tion of Scripture, and during the participation of their 
food they sang a suitable piece of Psalmody—and 
then returned their thanks to God. Clemens of 
Alexandria tells us (in his Stromata B. 7, p. 523,) that 
in his time, “A good Christian’s life is a continued 
festival; his sacrifices are prayers and praise ; reading 
of the Scriptures before meat, and singing of psalms 
and hymns at meat:” And (inhis Strom. B. 6, p. 
475,) he says, ‘‘ when they drank to one another, they 
sung a hymn, therein blessing God for his inexpres- 
sible gifts toward mankind, both as to their bodies and 
their souls.”’ In their public assemblies their Psal- 
mody was taken from the Scriptures, particularly from 
the book of Psalms. Tertullian informs us that the 
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one hundred and thirty-third Psalm was generally 
sung at the conclusion of public worship. After 
the singing of the psalms, the presiding minister began 
his sermon which occupied one hour in its delivery. 
After the preacher concluded his discourse the con- 
gregation arose to pray. Hence we find Origen 
frequently concluding his sermon in these words, 
“wherefore standing up let us beg help from God, 
that we may be blessed in Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory and dominion for ever and ever, Amen. And 
again, ‘‘standing up, let us offer sacrifices to the 
“Father through Christ, who is the propitiation for 
our sins, to whom be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever, Amen.” And Justin Martyr says—that after 
sermon, ‘they all stood up, and offered their prayers 
unto God.” The officiating minister used no other 
garments in the sacred desk than those he daily wore. 
Hence, in those days, holy canonical robes were not 
made by Christian tailors, nor worn by Christian 
ministers. 

3d—Tue Discretine oF THE Cuurcu.—The dis- 
cipline of the primitive Church was distinguished 
by the following characteristics :—1. It was orderly. 
Paul says, (1 Cor. xiv. 40,) ‘Let all things -be 
done decently and in order.” 2. It was meek. 
(Gal. vi.1,) “Restore such an one in the spirit of meek- 
ness.” 3. It was solemn, Peter says, in his first 
epistle, (iv.11,) “If any speak, let him speak as the 
oracles of God.” And) 4. It was impartial, (1 Tim. 
v. 21,) ‘“ Doing nothing by partiality,’ Every well 
regulated society is necessitated to enact certain laws 
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for its administration and preservation. Without 
laws and government the best society would soon be- 
come corrupt. To avoid confusion and preserve peace, 
the Church has made her regulations for the welfare 
of her orderly members and the disciplining of those 
that are fractious. As the primitive Christians never 
compelled any to unite with their Church or adopt 
their religious tenets, beyond the individual’s volun- 
tary desire—so by the same spiritual and voluntary 
means, by which their religion was received, it was 
continued ; and by the same spiritual means were their 
disorderly members disciplined. All who united 
with the Church did it at the risk of their liberty, their 
property, and their life; and this was a most satisfac- 
tory evidence of their sincerity in professing the 
Christian faith. If any were, at any time, brought 
under the Church’s discipline, they were treated kindly 
and dealt within a Christian manner. For the fol- 
lowing six offences disorderly members were censured. 

1. Errors in Doctrine. (Titus 111. 10,) “A man that is 
a heretic, after the first and second admonition, reject.’ 

2. Despising the authority, ororder, or ordinances of 
theChurch. (2 Thess. ili. 6,) “Now we command you, 
brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
ye withdraw yourselves from every brother that 
walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition which 
he received of us.” 

3. Immorality in practice. (Ep. v. 11,) ‘‘ Have no 
fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but 
rather reprove them.” (Rey. 1i.20,) ‘ Notwithstanding 
I have a few things against thee, because thou suffer- 
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est that woman Jezebel, which calleth herself a 
prophetess, to teach and to seduce my servants to 
commit fornications, and to eat things sacrificed unto 
idols.” 

4. Neglecting the public, domestic, or secret du- 
ties of religion. (Heb. x. 35,) ‘“‘ Not forsaking the as- 
sembling of ourselves together, as the manner of some 
is.” (Jerem. x. 25,) “Pour out thy fury uponthe heathen 
that know thee not, and upon the families that call not 
upon thy name.” 

5: Slothful idleness. (1 Tim. v. 8,) “ If any provide 
not for his own, and specially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel.” 

6. The violation of any clear scripture precept or 
ecclesiastical ordinance. (1. Tim.i.9,) “The law is not 
made for a righteous man, but for the lawless and dis- 
obedient, for the ungodly and for sinners, for the un- 
holy and profane, for murderers of fathers, and murder- 
ers of mothers, for man-slayers, for whoremongers, for 
men that defile themselves with mankind, for men- 
stealers, for liars, for perjured persons, and if there be 
any other thing that is contrary to sound doctrine. 

Hence these spiritual admonitions, excommunica- 
tions, suspensions and such like, which the church em- 
ployed in a maternal manner, materially aided her in 
governing hermembers righteously, and preserving the 
peace and good order of her society. The exercise of 
these ecclesiastical rules is what will at alltimes be most 
wholesome to the Church’s welfare. Hence the good 
Cyprian highly eulogises ecclesiastical discipline in 
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his treatise—(De Disciplina et Habitu Virg. § 1 pp. 
265, 266,) says he—“ Discipline is the keeper of hope, 
the stay of faith, the captain of salvation, the fuel 
and nutriment of a good disposition, the mistress of 
virtue, that makes us perpetually abide in Christ, and 
live to God, and tend toward the heavenly and divine 
promises. This to follow is saving, but to despise 
and neglect is deadly. The Holy Ghost speaks in 
Psalm 11.12; keep discipline lest the Lord be angry, 
and ye perish from the right way, when his wrath is 
kindled but a little ayainst you. Againin Psalm]. 16, 
but unto the sinner God said, what hast thou to do 
to declare my law, and to take my judgments into 
thy mouth? Thou hatest discipline, and castest my 
words behind thee. And again we read in the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon, iii. 11; ‘‘Myson, forget not. the 
discipline of the Lord, nor faint when thou art cor- 
rected ; for whom the Lord loveth he correcteth- But 
if God corrects whom he toves; and corrects them that 
they may amend; Christians also, and especially min- 
isters, do not hate but leve those whom they correct, 
that they may amend, since God hath so foretold our 
times in Jer. iil. 15, “‘ And I will give you pastors 
after my own heart, and they shall feed you in dis- 
cipline.” So Cyprian taught. The ecclesiastical 
court before which criminals were brought was the 
Presbyterate, which was composed of the teaching 
and the ruling Presbyters of the particular Church. 
By this court which was precisely the same as the 
Scottish Church session, or the Dutch Consistory,— 
offenders were examined respecting the accusations 
oe 
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which were made against them ; and, if found guilty, 
were put under censure, until they should give evi- 
dence of their repentance. The sentence was pro- 
nounced upon them—whether for their acquittal or 
condemnation—in the presence of the whole congre-_ 
gation by the official Presbyter; and satisfaction, for 
their crimes, was also given in presence of the con- 
gregation. Thus it appears that the ecclesiastical 
court tried the offender—deliberated upon the censures 
which the culprit deserved—and then in presence of 
the whole congregation the teaching Presbyter offici- 
cially pronounced the decision of the Court. The 
people, through their elective franchise principle, 
shared in the legislation of the church; while the 
teaching Presbyter or Bishop, had the whole execu- 
tive power in his hands. 

Origen describes an individual, in his day, appear- 
ing before the whole church. Again Cyprian speaking 
of offenders in his day, thought that “they ought to 
be tried by all the people.” Offenders during 
their trial were treated kindly—but if they obstinately 
rebelled against the church’s proceedings, they were 
excommunicated, and were wholly avoided by their 
former brethren. However, no fearful anathemas 
were thundered against them—for the thunder of the 
Vatican had not then begun to roar. And when they 
desired to return, no penance was imposed upon 
them. It was the evidence of a spiritual reformation 
that was sought—not the excruciating suffering of some 
physical operation that was exacted by the church’s 
discipline. Hence the words of our blessed Saviour 
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are more worthy of our attention than all the musty 
folios of the fathers. He says, Matt. xviii: 15, 18; 
“If thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell 
him his fault between thee and him alone; if he shall 
hear thee thou hast gained thy brother. But if he 
will not hear thee, then take with thee one or two 
more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses 
every word may be established. And if he shall ne- 
glect to hear them, tell it unto the church: but if he 
neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as a 
heathen man and a publican. Verily, I say unto you, 
whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be 
“loosed in heaven. 
4th. Tue GoveRNMENT or THE CuuRcH.—The dis- 
tinctive principles of the government of the primi- 
tive church were four :—1. The supreme headship of 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; 2. The official purity of the 
Gospel Ministry; 3. The distinct office of the Ruling 
Elder; and 4. The ministerial authority and the ju- . 
dicial subordination of ecclesiastical courts. These 
require particular attention. 
1.—The supreme headship of Christ. This is two- 
fold: _ His headship over the nations—by which he 
governs them all indiscriminately, and to whom they 
are all bound to render due obedience; and His 
headship over the Church; by which we mean that 
_He and He alone isthe King and Head of the Church, 
and that no other person, or persons, have any autho- 
rity to decree rites and ceremonies, or institute offices 
inthe Church. Hence the Psalmist says, (ii. 6,) ‘ Yet 
have I set my King upon my holy Hill of Zion.” 
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Paul says, (Col. i. 18 ;) ‘And he (Christ) is the head of 
the bedy,the Church.”” And in Eph. i. 22, he says that 
God “ hath put allthings under his (Christ’s) feet, and 
gave him (Christ) to be head over all things to the 
church.” Peter says in his first epistle, (v.3;) “Neither 
as being lords over God’s heritage, but being ensam- 
ples to the flock. Christ commissioned his disciples 
to preach nothing but what he had taught them. * Thus 
he says, (Matt. xxviii. 19, 20.) “Go ye and teach all na- 
tions baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: Teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” And Paul says, (Gal. i. 8;) “ But though we, 
or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel 
unto you than that which we have preached unto 
you, let him be accursed.” 

In his church all its officers were appointed by him. 
These at first were of two kinds, extraordinary and or- 
dinary. Paul says, (Eph. iv. 11;) “he gave some 
apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, 
and some pastors and teachers.” : 

The extraordinary officers were persons endowed 
with supernatural gifts and uubounded authority; as 
apostles, evangelists, and prophets; and were ap- 
pointed to make known the willof God through Christ, 
to settle the constitution of the church agreeably to 
the will of Christ, and to commit the administration 
of the church to permanent and ordinary officers. 
Thus Paul writes to the evangelist Titus (1. 5;) 
‘For this cause 1 left thee in Crete that thou shouldest 
set in order the things that are wanting, and ordain 
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elders in every city.” And the same apostle in his 
second epistle to Timothy, (il. 2,) thus writes. ‘“ And 
the things that thou hast heard of me among many wit- 
nesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who 
shall be able to teach others also.’ These had no 
successors in their extraordinary offices, as apustles ; 
for none could be an apostle except such as had seen 
the Lord, had been taught by him, and had been com- 
missioned by him; but they had successors as minzs- 
ters, in preaching the word and administering the 
sacraments, and taking the oversight of their flocks. 
Thus the apostles ordained presbyters as their succes- 
sors: for Luke says that Paul and Barnabas ordained 
elders, [Presbyters,|in every church. (Acts, xiv. 23 ;) 
“‘when they had ordained them elders in every 
church.” Again, 

2. Tue OrricraL Pariry oF THE GospEL MInis- 
TRY.— The ordinary officers appointed by Christ were 
presbyters or elders, who are also called bishops. or 
overseers, and deacons. These are permanent off- 
cers. That presbyters are officers in the church, equa] 
in authority with bishops, can be demonstrated from 
many portions of the word of God. That three or- 
ders in the church denominated bishops, priests and 
deacons, did not exist will appear equally clear; and 
that only two orders existed in the apostolic church is 
undeniably apparent. These were the presbyters or 
bishops, and the deacons. (Phil. i. 1;) “ Paul and 
Timotheus the servants of Jesus Christ, to all the 
saints in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi, with the 
bishops and the deacons.” The pastors of the church 
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are called presbyters on account of their gravity, and 
bishops on account of the oversight of their flocks. 
Bishops are not a distinct or superior order of minis- 
ters, but the very same as presbyters. Hence bishop 
and presbyter are synonymous. names for the same of- 
ficer. This will appear from the following extracts. 
The catechism of the government and discipline of the 
Irish Presbyterian church says—1. ‘“ Bishops are not 
called in any part of the New Testament by any pe- 
culiar title to distinguish themfrom presbyters—none 
are constituted prelates or lords over God’s heritage ; 
but, on the contrary, bishop or overseer, and presby- 
ter or elder, are applied to the same persons. Thus 
(in Acts xx. 17,) those are called ‘“ elders,” who are af- 
terwards (inthe 28th verse) called “ overseers,” that is 
bishops, as the Greek word Enkoro. (episcopor) de- 
notes. ; 

2. No where in Scripture are there imposed on 
bishops duties or powers distinct from those of pres- 
byters ; no where are their qualifications stated to be 
different. Thus (in Titus, 1.5;) the apostle reminds 
Titus, ‘“‘ for this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou 
shouldest ordain elders in every city.” In the next 
verse he specifies their qualifications as elders ; and ~ 
in the 7th verse, in enumerating these qualifications, 
he says a“ bishop must be blameless,’ &c., which evi- 
dently shows the sameness of the presbyter and the 
bishop. 

3. While the two titles are thus applied to the very 
same persons—presbyter referring to the rank, beshop 
to the duties of both—-these persons are equal in all 
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respects; the only material difference that is discover- 
able, being, that a higher degree of honor is to be con- 
ceded to those among them, who teach as well as rule. 
(i. Tim. v.17.) ‘Let the elders that rule well be 
counted worthy of double honor, EspEctaLLy they 
who laber in word and doctrine. See also 1, Cor. 
xii. 28. 

4, All pastors derive their office and authority from 
Christ by the same commission, and in the same words, 
(Mark xvi. 15.) ‘ And he said unto them, go ye into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” 

5. Since, then, all those who are called presbyters 
are also called bishops; and those who are addressed 
as bishops, are also addressed as presbyters ; since the 
same rank, powers, qualifications, and duties, are con- 
nected with both of these designations, it is manifest 
that they are not separate classes or orders, but one 
and the same. Therefore the presbyter is the only 
scriptural bishop.” Again, the learned Powell in his 
apostolical succession thus briefly states the Scripture 
evidence. : 

1. The word bishop Emicxoros, 18 never used in 
the New Testament to signify the office of oversight 
over MINISTERS, but only over the flock of Christ. 
(Acts xx. 28; 1 Peter, v. 2, 3.) 

2. Bishops ‘and presbyters have the same QuALIFI- 
cations. (Titus, 1, 5-7; 1 Tim. iii. 1, 2, &c., Acts 
exh 7.25.) 

3. Bishops and presbyters have the same oRDINA- 
tion. (Acts xx. 17,28; Titusi. 5-7.) 


ee 
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4, Bishops and presbyters have the same DUTIES. 
(1 Timothy, iii. 2, 4, 5; and v: 17; together with 
proofs as above.) 

5. Bishops and presbyters have the same power an@ 
authority. In the above passages no distinction is 
made, neither is there any in the New Testament, at 
least in favor of bishops. 

6. Presbyters and bishops have the same names 
promiscuously, as implying the same office. That the 
names are used indiscriminately is not denied. These 
things are surely enough to prove their zdentity, or at 
least that bishops were not superior to presbyters. But 
we go farther. 

7. Presbyters oNLY are expressly said to ordain. 
“ Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given 
thee by prophecy with the laying on of the hands of 
the presbytery.” (1 Tim. iv. 14.) 

8. The apostles sometimes call themselves pres- 
byters, but never bishops. (1 Peter v. 1, and 2 John.) © 

9. Presbyters are mentioned as joining the apos- 
tles in council at Jerusalem, but xo express mention 
is made of bishops, (Acts xv. 2, 4, 6, 23.) 

10. The collections for the poor at Jerusalem are to 
be sent to the presbyters, and no mention of bishops. 
(Acts, xi. 30.) . 

11, It is well known that each church, containing 
the congregation of a city and its suburbs, was in the 
apostles time, the whole diocess. It was never called 
diocess by the earliest Christian writers; the term 
parish was the usual appellation. Now presbyters 
are the only ministers expressly mentioned as having 
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the oversight and government of the churches planted 
by Pauland Barnabas: (Acts xiv. 23;) “And when they 
had ordained them elders [{Presbyters| in every church, 
and had prayed with fasting, they commended them to 
the Lord, on whom they believed.’ 

3. Tae pisTincT orrice oF THE Rutinc Exper. 
—Presbyters are divided into two classes—the first 
teaches and rules—the second only rules. They are 
not distinct orders of office bearers that possess diffe- 
rent degrees of authority; but they are of equal au- 
thority, and occupy different departments of the same 
general office asrulers of the church. That the ruling: 
elder is distinguished, in the Scriptures, from the 
teaching elder, appears from what Paul says to Timo- 
thy, (v. 17.,) ‘“ Let the elders that rule well be counted. 
worthy of double honor, especially they who labor im 
word and doctrine.” As “helps and governments” 
the ruling elders act along with the teaching elder, or 
bishop, in taking a spiritual oversight of the church, 
in exercising wholesome discipline and bearing rule, 
and in family visitations, as well as in exhorting, and 
praying for, and with, the sick members of the flock. 
Thus Peter in his first epistle, (v. 1, 2,) writes, ‘The el. 
ders that are among you I exhort, who am also an el- 
der, (fellow elder.) Feed the flock of God which is 
among you, taking the oversight thereof.” AndJames: 
exhorts the believers thus, (v.14): ‘Is any sick among 
you? Let him call for the elders of the church, and 
let them pray over him.” The church had also dea- 
cons of divine appointment ; they were neither teach- 
ers nor rulers in the church, but were simply appoint- 
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ed to manage the temporal affairs of the church, and, 
especially, to attend to the wants of the poor, in order 
that the apostles, or teachers, might give themselves 
continually to the ministry of the word.” (Acts vi. 1, 
4). They never discharged any pastoral or ministerial 
function, but were as their name imports, the servants 
of the church. So far as the word of God informs us, 
the evidence is certainly in favor of the permanency 
of the diaconate in the church, for discharging the 
same, orsimilar duties. One of the first deacons was 
the first to receive the martyr’s crown; and another 
- became, by apostolic appointment, an evangelist; and 
consequently preached the Gospel, and baptized his 
converts. Luke tells us, in his acts of the apostles, 
(xxi. 8), that Paul and his companions entered into the 
house of Philip the evangelist, who was one of the 
seven, and abode with him, meaning the seven dea- 
cons, Acts vi. r 

4, MINISTERIAL AUTHORITY, AND JUDICAL SUBORDI- 
NATION OF ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 

The first is the authority, as ministers, or servants, of 
Christ, to proclaim, apply,.and execute, his laws for 
promoting the order and spiritual edification of the 
Church. The second is the subjection of the inferior 
to the superior Courts of the Lord’s house,—as of the 
Session to the Presbytery, and of the Presbytery to 
the Synod, or General Assembly. (Acts xv.6); “ And 
the Apostles and Elders (Presbyters) came together 
for to consider of this matter.”’ 

The Session is composed of the Teaching and the 
Ruling Presbyters of a particular Church. The 
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Presbytery is composed of the Teaching and as many 
Ruling Presbyters as there are organized churches ina 
convenient district. And the Synod is composed of 
several Presbyteries, or at least the Teaching and 
Ruling Presbyters who have been regularly delegated 
by their respective Presbyteries. 

In the 15th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles we 
have a model of this representative system of Church 
Government. ‘Inthe church at Antivch a question 
was disputed, affecting the faith and practice of all 
the churches of Christ. It was referred, for settle- 
ment, to an Assembly to be convened at Jerusalem. 
The assembly consisted of the Rulers of the Church, 
but was open to the people. It acted in a delibera- 
tive capacity. It decided not by direct inspiration, 
but by discussion and consideration, under the ordin- 
ary guidance of the Holy Ghost. One member of the 
Assembly proposed a resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted at its decision on the question. The 
decree thus enacted was authoritative, and extended 
to all the churches. These principles are applied, in 
government with all the necessary and expedient 
details, to particular congregations by the Session ; 
to the churches of a convenient district by the Pres- 
bytery: and to the whole church by the Synod, or 
Association.  “‘ Let all things be done decently andin 
order.” 

During the first two centuries the doctrine and 
worship, discipline and government of the church 
suffered little from heretical innovations ; but during 
the third century a way was opened up for the intro- 
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duction of various innovations. Some ofthe churches 
began to commemorate the nativity as well as the 
xesurrection of our Lord ;—to make the sign of the 
Cross on the forehead, to use oil, milk and honey in 
the baptismal rite ;—to mingle water with the sacra- 
mental wine ;—-and to send the consecrated bread 
from.the Lord’s table to the houses of the sick and the 
dying. On this account the good Cyprian thus com- 
plains in his epistle to Pompeius—“ The Church of 
God and Spouse of Christ is fallen into that state, that 
to celebrate the heavenly mysteries, light borrows dis- 
cipline from darkness, and Christians do that which 
Antichrist performs.” | 

This pious man sighed for the Church’s reforma- 
tion; In A. D. 260, during the persecution of Vale- 
rian, one Paul fled from Alexandria to the wilder- 
ness, and there lived a life of hermitage until peace 
and tranquility were established in A. D. 313, by 
Constantine. From this circumstance first originated 
the superstitious view of Monkish Celibacy, which in 
process of time led to priestly celibacy. At first the 
title ras (papa) or Pope, was indiscriminately ap- 
plied to allthe ministers of the Gospel; but as the 
ministers of those churches which were in the chief 
cities began to acquire more wealth than the exigen- 
cies of primitive times allowed them, they gradually 
began to aggrandize their own superiority over their 
less wealthy brethren, and imperceptibly adopt vari- 
ous new and hitherto unknown usages. Hence the 
pious historian Hegesippus,—-who lived and wrote 
about the year 170, paints the decline of primitive 
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purity that was taking place in his day in these me- 
morable words: ‘“ After,” says he, “the sacred band 
of the apostles had ceased to live by different kinds 
of death, and their age had passed away, to whom it 
was granted by Christ that they should hear with their 
own ears his Divine wisdom, then the false and crafty 
conspiracy of impious error took its rise from the de- 
ceitfulness of those who labored to disseminate doc- 
trines totally different from the gospel, and who after- 
wards, none of the Apostles any longer surviving, 
dared barefacedly to oppose false and lying doctrines 
- to the sincere word of truth.’ However these erro- 
neous innovations were not general throughout the 
Christian churches; but merely confined to particular 
cities, and especially to the City of the Cesars. And 
although each district was independent of the others, 
nevertheless there was a unity of love, a unity of doc- 
trinal sentiments, and a unity of general concordance 
pervading and binding together all the churches of 
Christ. 

In process of time as the churches extended to the 
towns and villages throughout the country, the minis- 
try had to be increased to supply the new organiza- 
tions with the preaching of the gospel and the admin- 
istration of the ordinances. The two titles—Presby- 
ter and Bishop began imperceptibly to lose their 
primitive acceptations. The first began to be confined 
totally to those who primarily were ordained only to 
rule, but who were now permitted to teach; and the 
latter began to be confined solely to the Pastor of the 
Chureh. After the extension of the church to her 
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new territories, the same officers were appointed. In 
their Synodical meetings the Bishop either of the old- 
est church, or of the chief city, was elected by his 
Chorepiscopal brethren to preside. And although this 
was at first done, only, through respect to his age, or 
his church, it was subsequently claimed by him as his 
right. For he thought that inasmuch as his church, as 
well as himself, had the honor as well as the trouble 
of organizing and aiding the infantile suburbanic and 
village churches around his own, that he certainly had 
the right of being First, in estimation, among his 
brethren; and President of. their assemblies. From 
this assumption of invading the rights of country Bish- 
ops arose, gradually, the high, towering presumption 
of Prelatic claims. Such was the spirit of the City 
Bishops towards the beginning of the fourth century. 
Great alterations were now made in the church to 
adapt her government to that of the State. Before 
the time of Constantine, each province of the Roman 
Empire was independent of the others. Following 
up the contemplated scheme of the Emperor Diocle- 
tian, Constantine divided the whole Roman world into 
Four Prerectures.. These were called the Kast, Il- 
lyricum, Gaul, and Italy, which were governed by 
four Prefects. The whole empire was divided, says 
Gibbon, into thirteen great Diocesses, each of which 
equalled the measure of a powerful Kingdom. 

Now each of the four Prefectures had its diocesan 
divisions ; and each diocesan division had its provin- 
eial departments. 

I. The Prefecture of the East contained rive pio- 
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€ESSES; viz. 1. The East, which was divided into ten 
Provinces. 2. Egypt, divided into six Provinces. 3. 
Pontus, divided into eleven Provinces. 4. Asia, divid- 
ed into ten Provinces. 5, And Thrace, divided into 
six Provinces. : 

Il. The Prefecture of Illyricum contained two 
diocesses. 1. Macedon, comprehending eight Pro- 
vinces. 2, And Dacia, four Provinces. 

Ill. The Gallic Prefecture contained three dioces- 
ses. 1. Gaul, comprising’ seventeen Provinces. 2. 
Spain, seven Provinces. 3. And Britain, five Pro- 
vinces. 

IV. The Italian Prefecture was divided into two 
Vicarages or Lieutenancies. The first was the V1- 
carage of Rome, under the Vicar of Rome, which 
comprehended ten Provinces, called the Suburbicarian 
Provinces. The other was called the Vicarage of 
Italy, embracing ten Provinces, which were under the 
Vicar of Italy, who resided at Milan, whence they were 
frequently called the Provinces of Italy. Under the 
Prefect of Italy was likewise West Africa, and after 
Constantine’s death, West Ilyricum. 

Each diocess had its Metropolis ; and each Province 
had its Chief City. The learned Elliot, from whose 
delineations of Romanism [I shall quote largely, 
thus says, ‘The ecclesiastical arrangement [made 
by Constantine] in most places, answered to the civil 
in every respect ; so that one bishop was raised above 
others, according to the rank of his city. Thus the 
chief cities of the Oriental five diocesses were Azntioch, 
Alexandria, Ephesus, Caesarea, and Heraclea. The 
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bishops of these cities were exalted above all other 
bishops, and distinguished by the names of EXARCHS. 
In like manner the bishop of the metropolis of each 
province was honored with the title of metropolitan, 
to which were annexed several privileges. 

The prefecture of Illyricum had but one Exarcu, 
the bishop »f Thessalonica. In the prefecture of Gaul, 
there was no exarch, but in the two diocesses of Gaul 
and Spain, there were as many metropolitans as pro- 
vinces. 

The bishop of Rome enjoyed all the privileges of a 
metropolltan over all the bishops of the provinces sub- 
ject to the vicar of the city, or the suburbicarian pro- 
vinces, as they are called by Ruffin, to the number of 
ten, and whose names are Campania, Apulia, Luca- 
nia, Hetruria, Umbria, Picenum, Suburbicarium, 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and Valeria, In like man- 
ner the bishop of Milan exercised the power of a me- 
tropolitan over all the bishops under the vicar of Italy. 
But the power of both the Roman and Italian bishops 
was confined within the limits of their respective vi- 
carages. As neither had the charge of a whole dio- 
cess, they were not, like the eastern bishops, distin- 
guished with the title of Exarcu, to which they had 
no right, as they were only motropolitans.”’ 

In Africa the ecclesiastical polity varfed from the 
civil. Carthage was the metropolis of all west Africa, 
and the bishop of that city the primate and exarch. 
But in the other five provinces, the senior bishop en- 
joyed the title and powers of metropolitan. And 
hence it happened that bishops of different cities, 
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within the same province, acted as metropolitans: 
Thus did Constantine model the church after his em- 
pire—creating the chief bishop ofa diocess,an exarch ; 
—the chief bishop of a provitice, a metropolitan ;— 
the chief bishop of a smaller district, an archbishop. 
Such was the polity of the church when the council of 
Nice was convened in A. D. 325. By the decisions 
of that council, Constantine’s scheme of having one 
mighty ecclesiastical empire over which he himself 
should preside, as its head, was ratified, and thencefor- 
ward established. 

Thus like Philip of Macedon, Constantine conquer- 
ed christianity sooner with his gold, than all his pre- 
decessors could have done with their swords. Well 
may the words of Virgil be used, ‘ Accursed thirst 
for gold, what wilt thou not compel mortal breasts to 
do!” 

I will close this view of the first three centuries by 
quoting the following judicious conclusions of the 
learned Powell. In his Apostolical Succession, page 
139, he states: 1. No clear evidence appears ‘that 
any of the fathers of the jirst three centuries, or any 
council, ever maintained the doctrine of the divine 
right of bishops ALONE to be successors of the apostles, 
and to ORDAIN and GOVERN pastors as well as people. 

2. No DISTINCTION appears between the office of 
presbyter and bishop in the Epistle of Clemens Ro- 
manus, nor in the Epistle of Polycarp, the most ancient 
and genuine pieces we have in the first century. 

3. In the second and following centuries, a custom 
gradually becomes established for one presbyter to be 
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placed over others ; and the term bishop, or superin- 
tendent, becomes appropriated to him alone. 

4. The ancients assign, as the REASON for this ar- 
rangement, the honor of the church—the peace of the 
church—-the prevention of schisms or divisions—and 
the unity of the whole. So Tertullian, Cyprian, Hila- 
ry, Ambrose, Augustine, and Jerome. 

5. PrespyTexs PRESIDED over the church; in some 
places it would seem chiefly: but even where a super- 
intendevcy had taken place, they appear with the 
bishop, as sitting to rule in common with him; and 
without them he could not do any thing of importance 
inthe church. So Ignatius, Tertullian, Justin Martyr, 
Origen, Cyprian, Cornelius, Firr.ilian, and Jerome. 

6. PresByTERS ORDAINED. ‘Thisis to the fact prov- 
ed by Firmilian, the celebrated bishop of Caesarea, in 
Cappadocia; by the custom of the church of Alezan- 
dria for the first two hundred years after Christ; by 
the testimopy of Jerome and Eutychius ; and by the 
council of Ancyra, and the council of Nice. The 
right of power also necessarily follows from their 
being the same order as bishops. 

7. Presbyters are the successors of the Apostles. 
This is distinctly stated by Ignatius, Irenaeus, and 
Jerome. We will transcribe a striking passage 
of Jerome on this point. Hear him then: “ Do 
you approach to the CLerey? God forbid that I should 
speak disparagingly of the CLerey: they areSuccrs- 
sors To THE Decree oF THE APOSTLE,—qut aposto- 
lico gradui succedentes.”’ And after mentioning the 
difficulties and dangers of their station, he says, “ Non 
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€st facile stare loco Pauli; tenere gradum Petri.” 
‘¢ It it no easy matter to stand in the place of Paul, 
nor in the degree of Peter.” 

8. The onuy true and indispensable succession to the 
apostles is the succession of FartH, and not of persons $ 
So thought Iraeneus, Tertullian, and Ambrose. The 
last bishop says, ‘They have not the succession of 
Peter, who have not the fazth of Petei.” 

During the close of thethird, and the beginning of the 
fourth century, a great thirst for the philosophy of the 
ancients began to pervade all ranks of the clergy. By 
many, Plato was more read than the Bible: conse- 
quently philosophical dissertations were more fre- 
quently heard from the pulpit than the soothing lan- 
guage of the gospel of Christ. This had its natural 
result. The people heard but were not spiritually 
moved.—Their hearts gave no response——Their 
hearts grow cold.—And their blood ran chill.—The 
philosophy of the heathen was accompanied by the 
rites and ceremonies of the heathen. The more igno- 
rant any people are of God’s Word, the more grossly 
superstitious do they become: ‘This was the case, in 
the beginning of the fourth century. Principle vying 
with principle, rite with rite, ceremony with ceremony, 
appendage with appendage—all borrowed from the 
heathen—all superstitiously revered—and all added 
to the primitive simple ritual—began to present a 
gorgeous appearance, to leaven the whole ecclesiasti- 
cal polity, and to originate many fearful evils. 

‘To attract the attention of the heathen, they began 
now to call the Lord’stable—the “altar’”’—and Presby- 
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ters, “priests.’—-The dying were now anointed in- 
stead of the sick; wax candles were kept burning 
during divine service ; virgins were consecrated, and 
‘set apart to be NUNS; mysteries outstripping those 
éven of Ceres began to be practised; and grand pro- 
cessions, in commemoration of the dead, to be annually 
made. Such was the state of the Church when the 
Council of Nice assembled in A. D. 325. 

I will now speak of the second’ division of the 
Church. 


Il.—_CATHOLICISM—325—606. 


This primarily signified the uniformity of the es- 
tablished religion, as well as the universality of the 
Church throughout the Roman empire. From the 
decisions of the Council of Nice, the term Catholic 
was restricted to the faith adopted by the Nicene Di- 
vines, and contained in the Nicene Creed: but it ul- 
timately embraced many other appendages not then 
known to the Nicene Fathers. On this account I 
take it to be a universal term, embracing all the inno- 
vations that were promulgated previous to the Council 
of Nice, and which were enacted by that council; as 
well as all those introduced, and incorporated with, 
the Church, from the Couucil of Nice until the year 
606. Ina word it embraces that period when the 
rites and ceremonies of the Church were lauded at 
the expense of the doctrines of Christianity. 

During the first three centuries of the Church’s. 
history, ten severe persecutions contributed to keep 
her comparatively pure, and) to stir up the flame of 
gospel truth in the hearts of her members. 
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Undauntedly, did many of her bravest sons, and fair- 
est daughters, walk to a martyr’s grave. But when 
the famous Milan Decree, in A. D. 313, was publish- 
ed by Constantine and Licinius, in favor of a general 
toleration to.all religions, the general aspect of the 
Church became soon changed. 

Constantius—a lenient, gentle, tolerant man—al- 
ways conducted himself amicably towards the Chris- 
tians, which greatly influenced his son to do the same. 
By a wise, providential arrangement,Constantine, with 
@ most unequal force, opposed and conquered the 
prowess of three-fourths of the empire ;—which was 
supported by the confidence of victorious military ge- 
nius, and the malignant opposition of enraged Bac- 
chanalian idolatry ; and having chained victory to his 
car, in the year 324, issued those edicts, by which ido- 
latry was suppressed, and christianity established 
throughout the empire, in accordance with the eccle- 
siastical polity already described. 

Thinking he could enforce a uniformity of religious 
sentiments throughout the empire, Constantine began 
to suppress heretics with the sword; and having, by 
his carnal weapons, put to silence the followers of 
Paul of Samasata;—the Montanists ;—the Maniche- 
ans ;—and other heretics of various names, he thought 
that his captivating dream of a universal, and a uni- 
form church had now been literally fulfilled. But the 
wisest heads may err. His hopes were disappointed. 
A uniformity did not prevail. And with a sorrowful 
heart the emperor saw his hopes all blasted, and his 
penal laws of no avail. For an Achan was in the 
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camp. In the year 315, the fire of a long and pain- 
ful controversy began to send forth its corruscations. 
Behold how great a fire a little spark kindleth! Hear 
what Socrates Scholasticus says, respecting the origin 
of this new heresy. ‘“ After Peter, bishop of Alexan- 
dria, who suffered martyrdom in the reign of Diocle- 
sian, Achillas succeeded next in that see. After 
Achillas, Alexander, who living in times that were 
more calm and secure, adorned and set his church in 
order. Discoursing, once, in the presence of his Pres- 
byters, and the rest of his clergy, too curiously, concern- 
ing the Holy Trinity, he asserted this point of divinity, 
that there was a unity inthe Trinity. But Arius, one 
of the Presbyters under Alexander, a man of no mean 
skill in the faculty of reasoning, supposing that the 
bishop designed to introduce the opinion of Sabellius, 
the Lybian, desirous to be perverse and contentious, 
went over to an opinion diametrically opposite to that 
of Sabellius, and sharply and conclusively, as he 
thought, opposed the bishop’s assertions, arguing thus : 
“Tf the Father begot the Son, he that was begotton 
had a beginning of his existence: and hence it is ap- 
parent, that there was atime when the Son was not, 
Hence this is a necessary consequence that he derives 
his existence from nothing.” Arius was a tall, grave 
man, possessing high literary attainments, gigantic in- 
tellectual powers, and an envious distinction in logical 
acumen. The greatest men are prone to err. So 
was Arius. Having been condemned for his heresy 
by his bishop, he artfully gained over to his side many 
adherents. Among them may be mentioned the very 
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learned Eusebius of Nicomedia. Constantine tried 
to reconcile the two parties—but in vain. He ad- 
dressed letters to both Alexander and Arius, and sent 
Hlosvus, bishop of Corduba, a man of considerable 
learning, captivating eloquence, and great respectabi- 
lity, to influence both parties to an agreement ;—but 
without success. 

Finding the dispute growing warmer, and the breach 
wider, the emperor determined to call a general coun- 
cil of the clergy to be convened at Nice in Bithynia. 
Messengers were sent into all the provinces with let- 
ters inviting the clergy to this general council. 
Horses and carriages, and whatever was necessary to 
defray their travelling expenses, were gratuitously fur- 
nished. After receiving this invitation, Eusebius says, 
‘the bishops set out as from a goal, and ran with all 
alacrity to the appointed place, so that one city receiv- 
ed them all, as it were some vast garland of priests 
made up of a variety of beautiful flowers. There 
were bishops from Syria, Phenicia, Cilicia, Arabia, 
_ Palestine, Egypt, Thebais, Lydia, Mesopotamia, Per- 

sia, Scythia, Pontus, Galatia, Pamphilia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, Phrygia, Thrace, Macedonia, Achaia, Epirus, 
Spain: Sylvester, of Rome, on account of his old age 
and feeble body, could not attend; but Vito and Vin- 
centius, two of his Presbyters, appeared and took their 
seats. The number of bishops composing the coun- 
cil is variously stated. According to Eusebius there 
were about 250 ;—but according to Hustathius, bishop 
of Antioch, there were 270. Athanasius says there 
were 300 ;—Socrates, 318 ;—and Sozomon, 320. But 
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the number of Presbyters, Deacons, and Acoluths, was 
2048. This great council sat about two months, dur: 
ing which it adopted the Creed bearing its name; 

framed a Synodical Epistle ; enacted twenty Canons; 
appointed the time for keeping the festival of Easter ; 
made Constantine the ecclesiastical head of the 
Church ; created the bishops of Rome, Alexandria, 
and Antioch, Metropolitan Exarchs to whom the rest 
of the bishops were to be subject; and appointed se- 
_ veral festivals to be piously, and sacredly, observed. 
The following is the VIth Canon of the Council, res- 
pecting the distinguished honors which were decreed 
tothe Chief Bishops ofthis Ecclesiastical Government. 
“ Let the ancient usage prevail of Egypt, Lybia, and 
Pentapolis, that the bishop of Alexandria have juris- 
diction over all these provinces, since this is the cus- 
tom with regard to the bishop in Rome. In like man- 
ner, at Antioch, and in the other provinces, let the 
churches preserve their priveleges. It is very clear 
that if any one be made a bishop without the consent 
of the metropolitan, the great council has decreed that 
he ought not to be a bishop.” Thus did this great 
council decree respecting non-essentials. But instead 
of serving the interests of christianity it was a prima- 
ry means of corrupting it, by enacting laws to enforce 
a uniformity in certain matters of no essential spiritual 
importance. How changed is the church now from 
what she was in Tertullian’s time. Says he, ‘It is 
not religion to force a religion, which ought to be wil 

lingly, not forcibly received.” But the enactments of 
the Council of Nice were enforced at the point of the 
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bayonet under the sanction of the united civil and spi- 
ritual power. The Arians, persecuted, dispersed 
themselves into various nations where they found a 
shelter from the storm. At that time arose the dis- 
tinction of orthodox or catholic—which was only ap- 
plied to the churches which professed the apostolical 
faith. Jerome says in his 95th Epistle to Evagrius, 
that there was an essential difference “ between the 
church of the Roman City, which is particular, and the 
church of the Roman world, spread abroad through- 
out every habitation among all nations, adoring one 
Christ, and moreover rejoicing in the name and in the 
privileges of Romans.” Here you perceive that the 
Roman Church was not then universal. In the year 
330, Constantine changed his seat of government from 
Rome to Byzantium—which he called after his own 
name, Constantinople. Husebius, bishop of Nicome- 
dia, was created Patriarch of that city, and raised to 
the same rank, as that, which the bishops of Rome, Al- 
exandria, and Antioch, enjoyed. This created much 
jealousy, and considerable rivalry, between the bishops 
of the two imperial cities. The Roman bishop claim- 
ed pre-eminence over his brethren, on account of his 
See being in the ancient city of the Ceesars—the for- 
mer capital of the world; but the bishop of Constan- 
tinople claimed pre-eminence over the bishop of Rome, 
on account of his episcopal jurisdiction being at the 
seat of the imperial government, where the grandeur 
‘of the court, and the smiles of the emperor, were agree- 
ably felt. 

In subsequent years these Lordly Prelates, by their 
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intolerable, and ridiculous petulancy, and violent feuds, 
dismembered the largest empire that the world ever 
saw one man govern. | 

After the death of Constantine in A. D. 337, the 
empire was divided into five parts, but his youngest 
son, by intrigue, united the whole again under himself. 
This was Constantius, the Arian emperor. As perse- 
veringly, as his father had labored to suppress Arian- 
ism, and support orthodoxy; as sedulously did Con- 
stantius labor to extirpate orthodoxy, and establish 
Arianism. The fires of persecution raged wantonly 
every where. The Pagan persecution was nothing 
compared with the Arian. Every where, the ortho- 
dox were persecuted: and the good Athanasius had 
to fly into the desert. The great defections which 
took place, from the orthodox party, to the Arians, and 
the very small number that apparently held to the 
Nicene Creed, caused the common phraseology to be 
used respecting the only staunch defender of ortho- 
doxy, “All the world against Athanasius; and Athan- 
asius against the whole world.” The bishops of Rome 
and Constantinople were, decidedly, professed Arians. 
In short, none of the churches in the great cities were 
free from the Arian infection. The African churches 
stood out nobly against that heresy, and were never 
afterwards reconciled to the European, and Eastern 
churches. The Armenian and Syrian churches, also, 
made a noble stand, and bore a high testimony, against 
heresy, and in behalf of orthodoxy. These churches 
were never afterwards fully connected with the Ca- 
tholic church of the empire. 
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But no sooner had the Arians obtained supreme 
power, than they divided into various sects. Respect- 
ing the nature, offices, and character, of Christ, they 
could by no means agree. Hence, they divided into 
several sects, denominated Semi-Arians, Eusebians, 
Aetians, Hunomians, Acasians, Psathyrians, who were 
as much opposed to each other, as they wgre to Atha- 
nasius, and the orthodox party. During this period, 
the body, without the soul of christianity, is only ex- 
hibited. The rites, and ceremonies of the church are 
honored, at the expense ofthe Saviour. Paul is des- 
pised, but the bishop is esteemed. The whole of the 
system of Catholicism was precisely similar to that of 
Oxford and American Pusyism. 

Pusyism talks of the apostolic succession of its 
bishops, through the muddy streams of Rome. So did 
Catholicism boast of its apostolic commission, without 
practising the apostolic virtues. Many rites were 
now invented. They borrowed, from the Pagans, the 
custom of burning wax-tapers, in day light, in the 
churches; the scattering of incense; distinctions in 
meats; venerations for relics; and pilgrimages to 
certain sacred places. Saints were now conditionally 
invoked. Images were publicly introduced into the 
churches, and unblushingly adored by some, although 
strenuously opposed by others. Churches were now 
erected after the form of the cross. And prayers 
were offered for the dead. 

During the fifth century a very great falling away 
from doctrinal purity took place, among a large majo- 
rity of the churches. Portions of the Apocryphal 
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Beoks were read in their public assemblies. Public 
confession was exchanged, by Leo L., bishop of Rome, 
for auricular confession, about the year A. D. 440. 
About the year 446, Mamertus first invented the sys- 
tem of alternate reading, and responding in prayer, by 
the minister and people. In A. D. 450, a decree was 
enacted, at the general council of Chalcedon, which 
annihilated the Roman Prelate’s claim to Pontifical 
supremacy. In itstwenty-eighth cannon, that council 
decreed, that the bishops of Rome and Constantinople 
possessed equal privileges of honor and dignity ;. and 
assigned to the bishop of Constantinople a much 
larger extent of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. In A. D. 
580, John, bishop of Constantinople, in consequence 
of the wide extent of his episcopal jurisdiction, assum- 
ed the title of wniversal bishop. Having convened the 
bishops of his diocess in a council at Constantinople, 
the following letter was sent to them, from Pelagius, 
the bishop of Rome. The Roman Prelate states ;— 
“ That they ought not to acknowledge John, as uni- 
versal bishop, unless they purposed to depart away 
from the communion of all the bishops. Let no Pa- 
triarch use such a title, forif the chief Patriarch should 
be called UNIVERSAL, the name of a Patriarch would 
be taken away thereby from all others.” After the 
death of Pelagius, Gregory the Great, was enthroned 
_ in the Roman Patriarchal Chair; but as muck: displeas- 
ed, as his predecessor, at the arrogant claim of the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople to be wniversal bishop, he 
wrote the following letter to the Empress Constantia, 
“Far be it that your time should be defiled by the 
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exaltation of one man—an insufferable thing; and 
that by this arrogancy and pride, is portended that the 
time of Antichrist is now at hand; and that John imi- 
tated him, who making light of that happiness, which 
he had in common with the other angels, would needs 
aspire to singularity above the rest.’’ In a letter to 
the Emperor he farther says, ‘“‘ All those who have 
read the gospel know well, that Perer is not called 
the UNIVERSAL AposTLy, and yet, behold, my rELLow- 
PRIEST JOHN seeks to be called the uNiversAL BisHop.” 

To humble the pride of the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, the Patriarch of Rome assumed the unpre- 
tending title of Servous-Servorum— Servant fo Servant 
—a title which is still used by his successors. More- 
over the Roman Patriarch farther says, ‘I speak it 
boldly, that whosoever calls himself, or desires to be 
called by others, THE UNIVERSAL Bisuop, is, in his ela- 
tion of mind, the forerunner of Antichrist, because 
that in like pride, he prefers himself before others: 
for as the wicked one would seem as God among all 
men, so will this man exalt himself above all bishops. 
None of the Bishops of Rome ever assumed that word, 
of singularity.” That Prelate, who thus opposed the 
supremacy of the Patriarch of Constantinople so 
strenuously, in the year 590, appointed the Great 
Procession, and the Seven-fold Litany at Rome— 
~ which was composed of Priests; Monks; Nuns; 
Children ; Virgins; Widows ; Married persons ; 
and, in the year 601, decreed that images should nei- 
ther be worshipped, nor defaced, in the churches. 

In A. D. 602, Maritius, Emperor of Constantinople 
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having displeased his soldiers in a certain way, it was 
determined by them to revolt against his authority. 
Having elected, as their Captain-General, one Puocas, 
a centurion, to whom the Emperor had shown no lit- 
tle kindness, they expelled Maurice from his imperial 
throne, and proclaimed their leader, emperor. Having 
assumed the imperial purple, Phocas pursued the ex- 
emperor and his family, and having captured them, 
savagely, caused five of his sons to be put to death, be- 
fore the eyes of their father, and then ordered him to 
suffer a most excruciating, and horrible death. The 
~man, who could inflict such cruel, perfidious torments 
on one, so much esteemed, admired, and beloved, by 
all his christian subjects, as was the Emperor Maurice, 
—a man possessed of an enlarged mind, a kind heart, 
a benevolent disposition, and who was a loving, and 
tender-hearted father, and a kind affectionate husband; 
as to cause him to stand, and gaze upon the perpetra- 
tion of the vilest crimes, and the most inexpressible 
torments, onthe wife of his bosom, and the children of 
his heart,—could not be any other than a relentless, 
blood-thirsty monster, clothed in the garb of humani- 
ty. When Alexander took the queen, and daughter, 
of the Persian monarch captive, he treated them with 
that poiieness and humanity which their rank deserv- 
ed; but Phocas, although nominally a_ christian, 
showed less humanity, in his perpetrations, than the 
Grecian conqueror could permit his heathan heart to 
imagine. Not all the waters of the Tiber—even 
though consecrated by the whole succession of Rome's 
Holy Pontiffs—will ever wash Phocas’ name clean 
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from ignominy ; his character from impurity; or his 
reign from the foul stigma of treachery, bloodshed, 
usurpation, and robbery.* Soon after these transac- 
tions, Gregory of Rome, died. He was succeeded by 
Sabinien. After an interval of two years, Boniface 
III, assumed the Roman Patriarchal name and digni- 
ty. In consequence of Cyriacus, the Patriarchal 
Universal Bishop of Constantinople, denouncing the 
murder of the good Emperor Maurice, Phocas, the 
murderer, and usurper, sought the interference of the 
Roman Pontiff to establish himself securely on the 
imperial throne. Tendering his services, the Roman 


* The following is the character of Phocas, as described by Gib- 
bon, in his history of the decline and fall of the Roman empire. 
_ “ His diminutive and deformed person, the closeness of his shaggy 
eyebrows, his red hair, his beardless chin, and his cheek disfigured 
and discolored by a formidable scar. Ignorant of letters, of laws, 
and even of arms, he indulged in the supreme, a more ample privi- 
lege of lust and drunkenness; and. his brutal pleasures were either 
injurious to his subjects, or disgraceful to himself. Without assum- 
ing the office of a prince, he renounced the profession of a soldier ; 
and the reign of Phocas afflicted Europe with ignominious peace, 
and Asia with desolating war. His savage temper was inflamed 
by passion, hardened by fear, exasperated by resistance or reproach. 

“ The condemnation of the victims of his tyrauny was seldom pre+ 
ceded by the forms of trial, and their punishment was embittered by 
the refinements of cruelty: their eyes were pierced, their tongues 
were torn from the root, their hands and feet were amputated : some 
expired under the lash, others in the flames, others again were 
transfixed with arrows; and a simple speedy death was mercy 
which they could rarely obtain: the companions of Phocas were 
the most sensible, that neither his favor, ner their services, could, 
protect them from a tyrant, the worthy rival of the Caligulas and 
Domitans of the first ages of the empire.” 
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Pontiff seized upon the favorable opportunity, of soli- 
citing Phocas to confer upon him, and his successors at 
Rome, the title of Tue UNIversAL Heap OF ALL 
OTHER CuHuRCHES OF CuHrisT; and that Tue Cuurcs 
oF Romg, henceforward, Should have the pre-eminence, 
and be Heap of all other Churches. The request 
was granted. Phocas was, through the Roman Bishop, 
confirmed in the empire ; and the aspiring Boniface, in 
A.D. 606, received the ¢itlc, from the Emperor Phocas, 
of Universat Bisuop or au Curistian Cuurcues. 
What Gregory, Bishop of Rame, in A, D. 591, called 
the assumption of Antichrist—in the case of the bishop 
of Constantinople—-must be the same, in the case of 
the bishop of Rome, who, only fifteen years afterwards, 
assumed the very same title, which was conferred 
upon him, by the hands of an emperor still reeking 
with the blood of his predecessor. This is recorded 
by Baronius, a Roman Catholic historian. This, 
therefore introduces me to my third period. 
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I have now traced the origin of this great apestacy, 
and have showed that it is not the christian system ;— 
not the system which Christ commissioned his apos- 
tles to teach; not the systern taught by the apostles; 
not the system taught by the christian fathers in the 
evangelic period; but a complex system of truth and 
error; not the work of one century, but of many cen- 
turies. This will be more evident. Its origin was at 
first imperceptible ; its progress gradual ; but its in- 
fluence was overwhelming. 
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I. The progress of Romanism. 

When Boniface adorned his brow with the tiara, it 
was not fully developed. But when the flood-gates 
were removed the irresistible current of corrupt doc- 
trines flowed into the Roman church without any con- 
trol. The superstitions formerly connived at now be- 
came obligatory. In A. D.607, Pope Boniface IV,— 
the immediate successor of him who first wore the con- 
tradictory titles of SERVANT OF SERVANTS— UNIVERSAL 
Bisuop—Supreme Heap or tue Catrcn—by permis- 
sion of the Emperor, dedicated the Pantheon—a tem- 
ple, in which were, as large as life, the statues of all 
the gods and goddesses of the Greeks and Romans, 
and the other nations of the wo:1]ld—to Mary, the mo- 
ther of God and all the saints; and commanded a 
commemorative festival of that antichr’stian abomina- 
tion, to be annually observed, on the first day of No- 
vember, underthe name of ALLSaints Day. Churches 
were now dedicated to the saints—Mary, Anne, Peter, 
Paul, John, &c. 

These innovations were never received by the an- 
cient Britons, Scotch, Irish, and many in both France, 
Spain, and Italy. In the year 618, Pope Boniface, 
V., introduced into the public Liturgies the invoca- 
tions of Saints; and in the ‘year 666, the rites and ce- 
remonies of the Roman churces were by the decree 
of the Supreme Pontiff commanded to be performed. 
in the Latin language. The natural result of this was 
the total obliteration of Biblical tru:h, as the common 
people did not, every where, understand the language of 
the Romans. Hence ignorance and _ superstition 
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united to teach them to believe, that the sight of the 
ceremony, aud a compliance with the forms which 
were appointed respecting the signing of the cross, 
the genuflections, the bows, and the responses, were 
all that was essential for them to perform. In A. D. 
713, the Emperor Justinian performed the first act of 
obeisance, in kissing the foot of Pope Constantine—a 
pontiff celebrated in the pages of history for his ana- 
thematizing all who would not worship images. In 
the year 726, the Emperor Leo III, abrogated the 
worship of images, and removed them from the 
churches. On this account a fearful insurrection was 
excited by two succeeding Pontiffs—Gregory II, and 
Gregory III. The empire was now in a state of tur- 
moil and confusion. The Pope excommunicated the 
Emperor ; and in retalliation the Emperor destroyed 
the images in Constantinople, degraded all image 
worshippers, and excluded them from all civil and 
ecclesiastical offices throughout the empire. 

In the history of those times those two parties be- 
came famous. The image worshippers were called 
Iconoduli ;—and those of the opposition were denomi- 
nated Iconomachi. That controversy eventually oc- 
casioned the dismemberment of Italy fromthe Eastern 
Empire. In A. D. 754, the emperor Constantine— 
son and successor of Leo—convened a council at Con- 
stantinople, by which not only the worship but the use 
of images were condemned. Leo IV, his son and suc- 
cessor, manifested the same unconquorable aversion to 
Papal idolatry ; but in the year 780, he was poisoned 
by his own wife—the empress Irene—who with the 
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advice of the first Pope Adrian, summoned a council 
at Nice in 787, by which all the laws of the preceding 
emperors, were repealed ;—the decrees of the council 
of Constantinople rescinded ; image worship restored ; 
the severest penalties threatened against all persons 
who held that God alone was to be adored; and the 
whole desire of the reigning Pontiff fulfilled. This 
lady, first deprived her own son of his eyesight, and, 
apprehensive lest he should punish her for the murder 
of his father, put him to the most cruel death that her 
depraved, wicked, and relentless heart could invent. 
Baronius eulogizes her unfeigned faith for thus mur- 
dering her husband, and her son, because her actions 
received the Pontift’s sanction—being perpetrated in 
defence of the Holy Catholic Church. MHorrible as 
Irene’s murders appear to us, it is to be remembered 
that almost all-the principal innovations and false doc- 
trines, by which Romanism was developed, were ac- 
companied with, and supported by, the most heinous 
actions, and criminal proceedings, which are recorded 
on the annals of the world’s history. 

By the expulsion, and cold blooded murder of the 
Emperor Maurice and his family, Phocas arose to create 
the Bishop of Rome—his too pliable accomplice— 
Pope, or UniversaL Bisuor. By the murder of two 
Emperors, perpetrated by the delicate hands of an 
Empress, who was the wife of the first, and the mo- 
ther of the second, image worship was established un- 
der the sanction of the Roman Hierarchy. And by 
Pope Zachary’s assisting King Pepin to dethrone 
Childeric, King of France, and exterminate his family 
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—were the temporal possessions of the Pontiffs ac- 
quired. The Pope having absolved Pepin from his 
oath of fidelity to Childeric, was rewarded in A. D. 
755, with the donation of the Exarchate of Ravenna ; 
the Province of Lombardy; and the Dutchies of 
Mantua, Spoletum, anil Beneventum, Thus, sly cun- 
ning, deceit, unnatural uxorial and maternal butchery, 
treason, and godlike pretensions, were the stable prin- 
ciples upon which the fabric of Romanism was erect- 
ed. These facts, are reccrded by Leo Ostorius, Sige- 
bert, Nauclerus, Onuphrius, and Platina—Roman 
Catholic historians. 

In A.D. 773, by a council at Rome it was decreed, 
that Chalemagne, and the kings of France, should 
have the power of appoiuting the Popes of Rome; 
but in the year 884, Pope Adrian, III.f usurped the 
power of appointing the Popes, excluded the Em- 
peror’s interference, and gave the whole power to 
the Conclave of Cardinals. In A. D. 968, Pope John 
XIV, introduced the baptism of bells. The Lateran 
church was honored with the first christian bell— 
which he named John. This wonderful bell, bore the 
following curious inscription :— 

“Colo verum Deum; plebem voco;.et congrego 
clerum; divos adoro; festa doceo; defunctos ploro ; 
pestem damones fugo.” 
~ Tadore the true God; I call the people; I collect 
the clergy; I worship the saints; I teach the festi- 
vals ; I deplore the dead; I drive away pestilence, 
and devils.” 

The summer of 1848, I believe, witnessed the bap- 
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tism of a bell, in Montreal. Inthe town of Richmond, 
C. W., the bell of the R. C. Church was, some few 
years ago, baptized, and named Mary. 

In A. D. 1074, Hildebrande, or Pope Gregory VII, 
decreed the celibacy of the clergy. This caused the 
bishops of Italy, (who stillretained their independence) 
France, and Germany, to assemble for their mutual 
defence. They unanimously decreed that he had act- 
ed against christian piety, and accordingly deposed 
him for divorcing men from their wives; denying such 
as had lawful wives to be priests; and admitting to 
the altar, persons guilty of immorality and debauchery. 
At the same time, and by the same Pope, the doctrine 
of Purgatory was enacted, and appended to the 
church’s creed. It was borrowed from the Heathen. 
Whoever will read the sixth book of Virgil’s Aeneid, 
will find the same doctrine written therein. Aneas is 
described as going down to the Elysian Fields to 
visit his father Anchises—and on his way, seeing the 
departed spirits at their several employments—some 
rolling a stone up a hill; others hung up to the wan- 
ton winds ; some rolling in the flames of Phlegethen ; 
others wandering along the banks of the river Styx. 
Some in great quest after water to quench their thirst ; 
_ others quaffing off cups of Lethe’s refreshing streams. 
Is this not a just description of the Heathen’s Purga- 
tory? ORome! Howsimilar is thine! Let the can- 
did reader now declare! 

The doctrine of Transubstantiation is of a similar 
origin. Its doctrine is this. When the bread is con- 
secrated by the priest, it exists no longer as bread, but 
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is truly transubstantiated into the real body, blood, soul, 
and divinity, of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
This change takes place whenever the words “ hoc 
corpus meum,” this is my body, are pronounced. This 
doctrine was ratified by the fourth Lateran Council, 
in A.D. 1215, which was summoned by Pope Innocent, 
I1I., to devise measures for crushing the Albigenses. 
The historian Hume, on the authority of Mathew 
Paris, relates that in the year 1175, Pope Honorius, 
IT, sent Cardinal Crema to England, to divorce the 
clergy from their wives. Having called a convocation 
of the clergy to London, he electrified his audience 
by his powerful oratory—eulogized celibacy to the 
highest degree—and stated that matrimony in a Ro- 
man priest, was an unpardonable wickedness. But 
unfortunately for his eulogized continency, that same 
night he was found in a house of no reputable charac- 
ter, sleeping in the arms of one of its feminine if- 
mates. In A. D. 1229, by the council of Toulouse, 
it was thus. decreed :—‘* We prohibit, also, the 
permitting of the laity to have the books of the Old 
or New Testament, unless any one should desire, 
from a feeling of devotion, to have a Psalter, or 
Breviary for divine service, or the hours of the blessed 
Mary. But we strictly forbid them to have the above 
mentioned books in the vulgartongue.” In A.D. 1414, 
the council of Constance assembled. It included the 
Emperor Sigismund; 4 Patriarchs; 29 Cardinals; 
346 Prelates; 564 Abbots and Doctors; 16,000 Se- 
cular Princes; 4500 Prostitutes; 600 Barbers; and 
320 Musicians and Mountebanks. By this Council it 
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was decreed that the cup should be taken from the 
laity, and confined to the clergy alone; that the doc- 
trines of Wickliffe were heretical, and that his body 
should be exhumed and burned along with his writ- 
ings; that John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, were. 
obstinate heretics, and were to be burned for their 
heretical opinions ; and that no faith should be kept 
with heretics. All these decrees were sacredly ex- 
ecuted to the very letter of each canon. 

II. Having traced the development of Romanism, 
I will examine its claims. 

1. Romanism claims the epithet Catholic. 

That it by no means deserves this title is sufficient- 

ly evident.* It was never the universal church. Why 
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* Ifthe Roman church can claim catholicity, it is strange that no 
early council ever ascribed supremacy to the Bishop of Rome. In 
the first general council of Nice, 325, the sixth canon ascribes to the 
other metropolitan churches the same power which the Roman bish- 
op had oyer the churches of the suburbicarian districts of the Roman 
city. 

In A. D. 381, the second general council at Constantinople, in its 
second canon, ratifies the sixth canon of the council of Nice. 

In A.D. 431, the council of Ephesus, in its eighth canon, decreed 
that Cypress should be exempt from the jurisdiction of Antioch, or 
any other See, and that it should choose its own metropolitan. Cy- 
press, therefore, could not then be subject to his holiness at Rome. 

In A. D. 451, the council of Chalcedon decreed, in its sixteenth 
canon, that the Bishop of Constantinople is worthy of the same pri- 
macy of honor as that which the Bishop of Rome enjoyed. Hence, 
says an eminent historian, ‘‘ Out of the acts of the council of Chal- 
cedon, three things may be gathered: 


“ First. That equal privileges were granted to the see of Constan- 
tinople, and that of Rome. 
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should it assume such a name? Romanism can only 
lay claim to a small share of the visible church. It 
was never recognised by either the Coptic, Abyssini- 
an, Syrian, Grecian, Armenian, Nestorian, Paulician, 
Waldensian, Albigensian, Bohemian, the ancient lrish, 
Culdee, and British churches—churches that were four 
times more numerous than those of Rome. The 
following is from Dr. Samuel Edgar’s variations of 
Popery. This learned writer says, ‘“ The European, 
Asian, and African denominations that dissented from 
Popery, were four times more numerous than the par- 
tisans of Romanism, when, prior to the Reformation, 
the Papacy wasinallits glory. Popery, instead of uni- 
versality, which is its vain, but empty boast, was ne- 
ver embraced by more than a fifth part of christendom. 
The west, and especially the east, were crowded by — 
the opponents of the Romish superstition, despotism, 
and absurdity. Superstition and error, indeed, except 
among the Waldenses, prevailed through the Euro- 
pean nations, and reigned in the realms of the papacy 
with uncontrolled sway. Darkness, within its domin- 


““ Second. 'That Rome, on account of its antiquity, had the first 
place. 

“ Third. These two patriarchal Sees had these privileges be~ 
cause of their imperial dignity.” 

After a time, Constantinople became far superior to Rome, om 
which account, the second council held in Constantinople in the 
year 953, in its first canon, declares, that ‘‘ the synod gives the like 
honors to the bishops of Rome and Alexandria.” If Rome was su- 
perior to all other cities, why such an enactment? Why should: 
this council have dared to place it on an equality with Alexandria 2? 
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ions, covered the earth, and gross darkness the people. 
But the Waldenses, who were numeruus, held up, in 
the western world, a steady light, which shone through 
the surrounding obscurity, and illuminated, with its 
warming beams, the minds of many. The Oriental 
christians, more numerous than the Waldenses, and 
divided, and disputing about minor matters of words 
and ceremony, opposed with firmness and unanimity 
the tyranny and corruptions of Romanism. 

All these overspreading the eastern and western 
world, and resisting the usurpations of pontifical des- 
potism, far outnumbered the sons of European error, 
superstition, and popery. 

2. Romanism claims apostolical succession. It pre- 
tends to have derived its ministerial office through 
prelate-bishops from the hands of the apostle Peter. 
But its pretended catalogue is both defective and spu- 
rious. The catechism of a renowned sister church, 
thus teaches respecting the apostolic claim of the Ro- 
man prelates : 

Ist. “ There is no good evidence that the apostle 
Peter, from whom they pretend to derive their succes- 
sion, was bishop of Rome, or that he ever visited that 
city. 2d. There is no good evidence as to who were 
the chief pastors of the church there, for the first two 
or three generations. 3d. There is the clearest evi- 
dence which history can afford, that, in subsequent 
times, the succession was broken in numerous instan- 
ces, and in innumerable ways. That it is unbroken, is 
a popish fable, and unworthy of the slightest credence. 

Roman Catholics believe, that the apostle Peter 
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founded the church of Rome, and was Bishop of that 
church during a period of twenty-flve years. But for 
this opinion, there is not the slightest foundation. 
The following is an extract from the learned 
Stewart’s sermon, on the supremacy of St. Peter, p. 
38. Placing his auditors in the form of an empanel- 
led jury, to ascertain a matter of fact, he brings for- 
ward his witnesses and examines them legally. He 
thus begins his investigation: “The New Testament 
writers, are the first witnesses ; they had their infor- 
mation from the very highest souree—the unerring 
spirit of inspiration. Their testimony embraces a pe- 
riod of sixty years and upwards. ‘They were on the 
spot, and acted a chief part in the transactions, con- 
cerning which, they give testimony. They could have 
no interest to deceive, and they all, without a solitary 
exception, agree, that Peter never pretended to be 
prince of the apostles, but only a “‘fellow-elder ;” that 
noue of the apostles presumed to give absolution, or 
personally to forgive sin, and they are all silent about 
Peter’s being at Rome. The second class are the fa- 
thers, as they have been called, or more properly 
speaking, the oldest uninspired writers of the christian 
church ; and they all speak in the highest terms of the 
New Testament writers, and bear testimony to their 
having been inspired. Now, not one of these fathers, 
during the first four hundred years of the christian 
church, ever speaks of Peter’s supremacy, or refers to 
the authority said to have been giver him in the words 
of our text: (Thou art Peter, and upon this rock). 
They do indeed speak of him as bishop of Rome, but. 
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what credit is due to their contradictory and inconsis- 
tent evidence, you, brethren, are to judge. Irenaeus, 
one of these fathers, says, that Linus was the first of 
Peter’s successors, as bishop of Rome. Tertullian, 
another of them, says, that it was Clemens; whilst 
Eusebius, still another, states, that Peter, was bishop of 
Antioch ; and if so, how of Rome? Damascus, who 
was himself a bishop, or pope of Rome, says, that Pe- 
ter came to Rome, in the first year of Nero. St. Je- 
some, states, that he lived twenty-five years in Rome, 
and was martyred in the last year of Nero. Now 
Nero reigned altogether only fourteen years. If Pe- 
ter, therefo:e, came to Rome in the first of Nero, as 
Damascus asserts, he could not have lived twenty-five 
years at Rome, and been martyred in the last year of 
Nero, as St. Jerome relates, unless he lived twenty- 
five years, whilst Nero only lived fourteen! Again, 
Origen, another father, states that Ignatius was the 
second bishop of Antioch, after Peter, who, therefure, 
must have been bishcp of that church. - Saint Jerome 
says, that Ignatius was the third bishep of Antioch, 
after Peter; although, as we have seen, he asserts, 
that Peter lived twenty-five years at Rome. 

Roman Catholics, frum such testimony, what con- 
fidence can you have that ever Peter was at Rome? 
How much safer is it to trust to the consistency of the 
scriptures ! 

See the sermon on the supremacy of St. Peter, by 
the Rev. Robert Stewart, D. D., Broughshane: Ire- 
land. | 

From the above, it appears, that the first link of 
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this apostolic chain is wanting. A telegraph line ex- 
‘tending from New-York to Philadelphia, would be as 
useless for conveying information from the one city to 
the other, if it wanted one foot of its wire, as if it 
wanted three hundred. If the line be broken in any 
part, it is rendered useless for its intended purpose 
until it be repaired. So the apostolic chain, running 
down from this to the apostles’ time, through prelate 
bishops, has lost many of its links, and consequently is 
rendered wholly incompetent for carrying down the 

true apostolic succession. — . 
An unbroken succession implies, also, infallibility. 
This is also boasted of,—but cannot be found. But 
on the contrary, the very thought of infallibility, in 
Rome’s Prelatic church, would excite the smile of ri- 
dicule, in the most serious countenance. Archbishop 
Hughes, in his Lecture on the Decline of Protestant- 
ism, assumes to smile at our Protestant divisions. He 
pities our chaotic mass of creeds—all rejoicing under 
the indefinable term, Prostestantism. He points to 
our Arians, Socinians, Mormons, and says, there is 
Protestantism. Ie tells his people, that no person 
can be an infidel, and be at the same time a Catholic. 
After enumerating the hideous monster forms of Pro- 
testantism—that it is the propagator of infidelity. un- 
belief, scepticism, and heathenism, he says, “It may. 
be said, that Catholic nations have also furnished infi- 
dels, and. that a whole school of rationalistic and phi- 
losophic men, who disturbed the world, during the 
latter portion of the last century, belonged to Catho- 
lic Frauce.” To this, the reply is, that there a 
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charm in the Catholic church to prevent a man, bent 
on error, from indulging his propensities ; there is 
no spel to cast upon him by the church; but he 
never can do so as a Catholic ;--whereas in Protest- 
antism, in all instances that I have spoken of, it is not 
the layman only, but the preacher; and he preaches 
Protestantism, when he preaches against the divinity 
of Christ,—when he preaches against miracles, against 
original sin, against the atonement; and in all this, he 
is warranted by the negative element in the very con- 
stitution of the system of which he forms a part ;—so 
that Protestantism has no check upon him.” Cardinal 
Bellarmine, a high authority among Romanists, says : 

ist. “That the Pope, when he teaches the whole 
church, can in no case err in things appertaining to 
faith. 2d. Not only the Pope of Rome, but the par- 
ticular church of Rome, cannot err in faith. 3d. The 
Pope of Rome cannot err not only in decrees of faith, 
but also not in precepts of manners, which are pre- 
scribed to the whole church, and are necessary to sal- 
vation, or in those things which are in themselves 
good, or evil. 4th. It is probably, and piously to be 
believed, that the Pope, not oaly as Pope, cannot err, 
but as a particular person cannot be a heretic, by per- 
tinaciously believing any thing that is false, contrary 
to the faith. 6th. In these two things, all Catholics 
agree: Ist. That the Pope with his general council 
cannot.er r in making decrees of faith, or general pre- 
cepts of manners. 2d. That the Pope alone, or with 
his _ iepartzcular council, determining any thing in a 
doubtful matter, whether he may érr or not, ought to be 
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obeyed by all the faithful.” Beli. de Rem. Pont. Leb. 
4. Cap. 2. 
Again, Pighius, in his 4th book, and 8th chapter of 
his Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, says, ‘‘ That the Pope 
cannot any way be a heretic, nor publicly teach here- 
-sy, though he alone determine any matter,” Now, ac- 
cording to Archbishop Hughes, no man can be an in- 
fidel, and, at the same time, a Catholic—[a Papist]. 
According to Bellarmine, and Pighius, the Pope can 
neither be wrong, nor teach heresy. But, notwith- 
standing these pompous statements, history tells a dif- 
ferent tale. History describes Popes who were: Ist. 
Monsters in wickedness; 2d. Heretics ; 3d.Simoniacs. 
I will begin with the first of these divisions. 
lst. Popes MONSTERS IN WICKEDNESS. Howell, in 
his: Pontificate, says, p. 88, ‘‘ Pope Vigilius, in A. D. 
540, waded to the pontifical throne through his prede- 
cessor’s blood :” and Platinasays, ‘“ that when he was 
leaving Rome for Constantinople, the Roman people 
pelted him with sticks and stones, Jogding him with 
curses and reptoaches as he went along:” adding this 
execration, “ According to the evils which thou hast 
committed against the Roman people, may evil come 
upon thy own head!” He-was conveyed to Constan- 
tinople, to answer for himself. While there, he was, 
in the presence of the Empress, nearly beaten to 
death. He fled into the temple of Euphemia., From 
this, he was driven by force, and was then dragged 
through the whole city with a rope round his neck like 
a thief, until evening. He died at Syracuse on his 
way back to Rome. 
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Howell “challenges the world to produce, either 
from sacred or profane story, any one series, or genera- 
tion, or order of men to this day, that has been guilty of 
such failings, weakness, unsteadiness, cruelty, blood- 
shed, and robbery, as they have.” In connexion with 
this I need scarcely refer to Boniface III. obtaining 
his reward of iniquity from Phocas; or to Pope Con- 
stantine, in A. D. 707, who, assisted by the Emperor 
Justinian, besieged Ravenna, took the city by storm, 
and put out Archbishop Felix’ eyes with a red hot con- 
cave brazen vessel ; or to Popes Gregory II. and Gre- 
gory III., who excommunicated the Emperors of the 
East, forbade their votaries to pay the Emperors 
their usual taxation, and finally severed the Western 
States from allegiance to their emperors—and then 
stirred up the subordinate governors of these States 
against each other, that their own ambitious schemes 
might be advanced; orto Pope Adrian, who influ- 
enced the Empress Irene to murder her husband and 
her son. But not only men of the vilest characters 
ascended the Pontifical Chair; it was also honored 
with a female occupant. Although the Puseyite may 
deny the statement, inasmuch as his predilections are 
in favor of the Roman City, yet it has been well said 
that Roman Catholics hold a thousand things as true, 
for which they have not one tenth the evidence, that 
there is for the fact, that there actually was a Female 
in disguise, e/ected and confirmed, as Pope John VIII. 
Platina says that she died on her way to the Lateran 
church, after giving birth to a child. He again says, 
her “ pontificate lasted one year, one month and four 
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days.” Im his day, he says, “ almost every person be- 
lieved it.” Prideaux declares that there are fifty au- 
thorities belonging to the church of Rome in favor of 
it; and Flaccius Illyricus gives authorities at con- 
siderable length, and shows that for several hundreds 
of years it was never doubted. No Roman Catholic 
ever denied this before the Reformation. All the au- 
thorities who mention these facts are Italians—rela- 
tives of both Popes and Cardinals. “If half of the 
history of Popery has any truth in it, there was really 
a female courtezan—under the name of Pope Joan—as 
a link in this chain of the unbroken succession, and as 
a progenitrix in this spiritual descent of the Popish 
Archbishop of New York, as well as all Puseyite 
Bishops. Howell says, that Labbe calls Stephen VI. 
“the most wicked of men:” This Pontiff dragged the 
corpse of Pope Formosus out of the grave, clothed 
him in his Pontifical relics, set him in a chair, remon- 
strated with the dead man, told him that he was no 
pope, cut off some of the fingers which he had used 
in anointing, cast them into the Tiber, and command- 
ed all persons ordained by him to be re-ordained. 

“ But,” says Labbe, “ though Pope Stephen was so 
wicked a man, the heretics ought not to insult us 
against the promise of Christ to St. Peter, and his 
church, for all that Stephen said or did against Pope 
Formosus, were mere acts of phrenzy or fury; but as 
he was lawfully invested with the pontifical authority, 
he could not err against the faith and good morals.” 
Platina says, that Theodorus II. was “ seditious,;’?-— 
John X., “idle and worthless;’’—Christopher, At ig 
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wolf;”—Clement IT; A.D. 1048 was poisoned with 
poison prepared, as it was supposed, by his successor, 
Pope Damasus II., who invaded the chair by force.” 
Pope Sergius III., A.D. 903, rescinded the act of 
Pope Formosus, compelled those whom he had or- 
dained to be re-ordained, dragged his dead body from 
the sepulchre, beheaded him as though he were alive, 
and then threw him into the Tiber. A.D. 931. Says 
Howell, ‘‘the next that takes the chair is one whom 
they ought to call a devil, instead of a pseudo Pope; 
and yet he must be inserted in the catalogue of the 
Popes, though according to their own confession, the 
vilest, blackest monster that ever yet defiled the holy 
purple. This was Pope John IX., son of Pope Ser- 
gius III., by the strumpet Marozia.’’ Next appears 
in this black catalogue, Pope John XIIT., who usurped 
the pontificate, and who, contaminated with every vice 
and iniquity, was stabbed by an enraged husband, as 
he was found in the act of adultery. Platina describes 
the scene in darker colors through the succeeding cen- 

turies, and calls the pontiffs “monsters,” ‘ who left no © 
wickedness unpractised.”” Pope Sixtus [V. licensed 
brothels in Rome in the year 1479. Pope Alexander 
VI., A.D. 1492, had two sons and a daughter. On 
her epitaph is this phrase, ‘ Alexandri filia, sponsa, 
nurus.” Howell describes him thus: ‘* We are now 
come to one of the greatest and horriblest monsters in 
nature that could scandalize. the holy chair.” His 
beastly morals, his immense ambition, his insatiable 
avarice, his detestable cruelty, his furious lusts, and 


monstrous incest with his daughter Lucretia, are at 
6* 
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large described by Guiccardine, Ciaconius, &c. Here 
are infallible guides! But as the Popes could not err, 
in morals and manners, according to Labbe and Bel- 
larmine, their faults could not be sinful!!! Again I 
refer to ; 

II. Pores Heretics. Indeed the Roman apos- 
tacy is one great heresy, but according to their 
writers there were Popes who were pertinacious 
heretics, and, while thus, occupied’ the chair of the 
popedom. The infidels, sceptics, and neologians of 
our day, are but school-boys compared with those 
holy pontiffs who taught the same principles. Pope 


Liberius was an Arian. Roman Catholics acknowl- ’ 


edge that he subscribed Arianism, communicated with 


_ Arians, and consented to the banishment of Athena-— 


stus, and that Athenasius, Hilary, and Jerome, counted 
him a heretic. See Morinus De Ordinationibus, part 
li. p. 284. Pope Marcellinus sacrificed to idols. Says 
Cabassute, ‘he denied the fact until he was convicted 
on indubitable evidence—the evidence of seventy- 
two witnesses.” Pope Honorius was condemned as a 
heretic by two general councils. By the council of 


Constantinople it was thus decreed. ‘“ We have 


caused Honorius, the late Pope of old Rome, to be 
accused : for that in all things he followed the mind 
of Sergius the heretic.’ Hilary says that ‘“ Pope Leo 
was an Arian heretic.” Pope Sylvester II. was made 
Pope by necromancy, and as a remuneration for this, 
he promised both his body and soul unto the devil. 
Pope Eugenius was condemned by the Council of 
Basle thus: “ We condemn and depose Pope Eugenius, 
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a despiser of the holy canons; a disturber of the peace 
and unity of the church of God; a notorious offender 
of the whole universal church; a Simonist; a per- 
jured man; a man uncorrigible; a schismatic; a 
man fallen from the faith, and a wilful heretic.” 
The council of Constance denounced and deposed 
Pope John XXIII., for the most abominable crimes. 
The following is its decision. ‘ That from his very 
youth, our Lord Pope John XXIII., was of a wicked 
disposition, immodest, impudent; a liar, rebellious, 
and disobedient to his parents, and addicted to many 
vices. A pertinacious heretic—one who in the pre- 
sence of sundry prelates, and other men of probity 
and honor, obstinately asserted, dogmatized, and 
_ maintained, being under the influence of the devil, 
that there is no life eternal, nor any life after this one, 
and affirmed, and perseveringly believed, that the soul 
of man dies, and becomes extinct with the body, after 
the manner of the brute beasts; and declared that 
when once dead there would be no resurrection at 
the last day.” Council of Constance, session ii. 
His Holiness acquiesved in the decision of the coun- 
cil, and ratified all its process against himself. These 
holy fathers deposed Pope John, who thus stood be- 
fore them self-convicted of heresy, infidelity, and 
various other crimes of the deepest die, and im- 
prisoned him him for the space of three years. Hear 
it O Heavens! Give ear, O Earth! These holy 
fathers who caused John Huss and Jerome of Prague 
to be burned for believing in the resurrection, and 
preaching the everlasting gospel, liberated the ex- 
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Pope from prison, and enthroned him Cardinal 
Bishop of Tusculum, although he neither believed in 
Jesus, nor the resurrection ! 

Pope Leo X. was an infidel. Delighted with the 
great sums of money he had got for his indulgences, 
he said to Cardinal Bembas, ‘ See what abundance of 
wealth we have gotten by this fable of Christianity.” 
When lying upon his death-bed, the same Cardinal re- 
hearsing a text of Scripture, he scowled at it and 
said, “ Away with these fables concerning Christ.” 
Yet these are the men Romanists say are the infallible 
interpreters of Holy Scripture. I refer to 

III. Pores Stmoniacs. Platina says that the Pon- 
tificate was frequently obtained by the basest purchase. 
St. Bernard, in the 12th century, says, that the offices 
of ecclesiastical dignity are turned into jilthy lucre, 
and a work of darkness; and, in his Book of Consid- 
erations, written to Pope Eugenius, he states, that 
‘‘ ambitious, covetous, sacrilegious, simoniacal, inces- 
tuous persons, fornicators, and such like monsters of 
mankind, flowed from all parts of the world to Rome, 
that by Apostolical authority, they either might obtain, 
or keep ecclesiastical honor. ‘‘ Who is there of that 
whole great city, who received thee as Pope, without 
the intervention of some price, or hopes of some 
price? These are rather Pastors of Devils than of 
Sheep.” Marsilius of Padua, a Roman Catholic 
writer, says of the 14th century, “ That men ignorant 
of the Holy Scriptures, undisciplined, and notoriously 
criminal, were placed in the highest thrones of the 
church by Simony: that they who have visited the 
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Church of Rome, may see plainly, and they who were 
never there, may learn from an infinite number of men 
of credit, that itis become a receptacle of all rogues and 
trickers, for all wares both spiritual and temporal.” 
The learned and accurate Dean Prideaux numbers 
among the Popes, “thirty-eight usurping Nimrods ; 
forty Juxurious sodomites ; forty Egyptian magicians; 
forty-one devouring Abaddons ; twenty incurable Ba- 
bylonians.” See his Introduction for reading His- 
tories, p 67. Such are the men, ‘the monsters,” 
who, according to the Popish principles, are “ the 
rock” upon which Christ’s Church is built ;—who are 
believed to be Peter’s successors and Christ’s vice- 
gerents ;—who cannot err in either doctrines or man- 
ners, and who are the church’s spiritual heads and un- 
erring guides!! Men—not laymen merely—but the 
confessed spiritual heads of the Roman Church, who 
were Idolators, Montanists, Arians, Monothelites, Nes- 
torians, Deists, Sadducees, Atheists,who denied the 2m- 
mortality of the soul, Simonists, Sorcerers, Infidels, 
Socinians, Transcendentalists, and teachers of all kinds 
of heresy and schism, from the sublime dreams of 
Swedenborg, to the sceptical views of neological 
mesmerism. 

3. Romanism claims unity of faith. Archbishop 
Hughes says, in reference to this, ‘‘ There could not 
be found ten [Roman Catholics] in whose inmost souls 
there exists the slightest deviation from the actual, 
and of course original doctrines of the church, in re- 
gard to the revelations of the Son of God.” Such a 
statement might be received for gospel, in the Cathe- 
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dral of St. Patrick—but will not be received with the 
same credence elsewhere. The Archbishop must 
either have lied wilfully, or ignorantly. Has he for- 
gotten, or did he never read, that there were schisms 
the most disgraceful—pontiffs anathematizing pontiffs 
—that sometimes there was no Pope—sometimes 
there were two—sometimes three, and sometimes 
four conflicting Popes—all at the same time—thun- 
dering their anathemas, and hurling their spiritual 
weapons of excommunication at each other 1 Where 
was the boasted wnzty of the Roman church, when one 
‘Pope reigned at Avignon, and another at Rome? 

A. D. 1305, Pope Clement V., removed his court to 
Avignon, where it continued to fulmerate its anathe- 
mas for seventy years, to the great desolation and ruin 
of the charches, and other buildings at Rome. Pope 
John, successor of Clement, being more famous for 
profane swearing, and thundering terrible anathemas, 
than for christian morality and piety ; the Emperor, 
Albert I., set up Pope Nicholas Rienzi V., against 
him, at Rome. Both Popes, had their own councils, 
and their own adherents. Each, by the aid of his zn- 
Sallible council, cursed, excommunicated, and deposed, 
the other. The Pope of Avignon, condemned the 
Pope of Rome, as a heretic, because he held that 
Christ possessed nothing as proprietor; but in return, 
Nicholas, Pope of Rome, condemned John, Pope of 
Avignon, because he maintained that Christ possessed 
something as proprietor. Now if both these Popes 
were infallible, then by the aid of their infallible tra- 
ditions, and excommunications, both were heretics ; 
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and the church of Rome was instructed in doctrine 
by unbelievers. Ifthey were not legitimate Popes, 
but usurpers, then the church of Rome had no in- 
fallible head for a time, to hand down to posterity the 
spiritual expositors of God’s Hold Word, by an un- 
broken succession. From the year 1305, to the year 
1414, when there were two lines of pontiffs; if they 
were not usurpers; were they both Peter’s infallible 
successors? But Peter, could only have one repre- 
sentative at atime. Be candid then, ye Popes, Car- 
dinals, Archbishops, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ;— 
and ye Pusyite Innovaters! and tell in which of these 
lines was the true apostolic succession ? 

Again, where was the unity of the church of Rome 
when the Dominicans, and Franciscans; the Janse- 
nists, and Jesuits; were astonishing the learned pon- 
tiffs, and were as much opposed to each other, as the 
most opposite sects of Protestantism could possibly be 
not merely on matters of faith and discipline, but upon 
the most fundamental points of doctrine; and yet, the 
Holy and Infallible Head of Catholic Unity, acknow- 
ledged them all as branches of his family, and objects 
of his favors and priveleges. 

The Franciscans energetically maintained that the 
Virgin Mary was born immaculate, while the Domi- 
nicans asserted that she came into the world under 
original sin, though its effects were soon removed. 
Thus, these two great Roman sects were not agreed 
about the original character of one principal object of 
their worship; and by their quarrel disturbed the 
peace of Europe for many a year. 
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In later times, the Jesuits and Dominicans, had a 
furious contest on the subjects of fate and freewill. 
The Dominicans contended as strongly -for God’s 
eternal and unconditional decrees, and the absence of 
all moral ability in the part of man, as either Paul, 
Augustine, or Calvin—at whose heresy, the Archbish- 
op of New-York, affects to sneer. Between the Je. 
suits, and other orders, (for in the church of Rome, 
there are more than twenty-one major, and thirty mi- 
nor orders, or sects), the following subjects were 
warmly disputed :—The extent of the jurisdiction, and 
power of the Pope ;—The Jesuits maintained his in- 
fallilility ; but the others opposedit. The extent and 
prerogatives of the church. The natural powers of 
man, The nature, efficacy, and necessity of divine 
grace. The doctrines of morality, and the rules of 
practice. Different sects, within the bosom of this in- 
fallible church, teach the most opposite doctrines ; and 
they hate each other with a perfect hatred. Nothing _ 
can exceed the abhorrence with which the Jesuits 
speak of the Jansenists. They view them as no better 
than the most detestable heretics. See McGavin’s 
Protestant, Vol. 3., pages: 55-6. 

Ill. Having examined some of the claims, I will 


now consider the spirit of Romanism. It may be | 


summed up in the following particulars : 


- 


It is the enemy of freedom; the bane of national — 
prosperity ; takes away liberty, civil and religious; — 


is unproductive to any nation; and is intolerant and 
persecuting. Ist. It takes away civil liberty. This 
is a peculiar mark of Romanism. Hitherto, we have 
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seen a Roman Council granting the power of electing 
its Pontiffs and investing them with authority—to 
Charlemagne and his successors inthe imperial throne, 


although originally the people had the right to do this. 


Pope Adrian, III., tried to exclude the Emperors 
from interfering with the Pontiff’s election, as early as 
A. D. 884, but it was reserved for the famous Pope 
Gregory VII., to accomplish this in A.D. 1075. He 
maintained, that the temporal supremacy of the Ro- 
man Court has always been taught and upheld. 
«That the Pope has power to depose Emperors and 
Kings: andin A. D. 1076, a Roman Council decreed, 
that ‘the Pope shall deprive the emperor of his 
crown; absolve all the princes and members of the 
empire from their oaths to him; and prohibit any 
communication with him.” The sentence was spee- 
dily executed. The same anathema was repeated by 
another council convened at Rome, A. D. 1102, by 


~ Pope Pascal II. By the Council of Lyons, under 
. Pope Innocent IV., the Emperor Frederick, and all 
his faithful adherents, were » excommunicated. In A. 
_D. 1217, Pope tnioceaim IIL, declared, “As the sun 

and the moon are placed ii in the firmament, the greater 


as the light of the day, and the lesser of the night; 
thus are the two powers in the church ; the Pontifical, 


ay which as*having the charge of souls, is the greater; 


and the royal, which is the less; and to which the 


"8 - bodies of men only,are entrusted. With his most sa- 


cred council, he put these sublime ideas into opera- 


‘tion, by Bepcsiag the Emperor Otho, IV., from his 


imperial throne. 
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The thunder of the Vatican was loudly heard, and 
its influence widely felt. Before its shrine the most 
powerful princes and the greatest warriors bowed. 
The most haughty emperors and the sternest monarchs. 
were constrained to yield. Cast your eye over the 
panorama of European history, and you will behold 
the warlike Emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, pros- 
trating himself before the feet of a Menpicant Friar 
—Pope Adrian, IV., the son of an English pauper— 
and constrained to kiss the feet of this Holy Father, 
hold his stirrup, and lead his white mule by the bridle. 
In another part you may behold Pope Celestine, III., 
in a pious fury, kicking with his holy foot the golden 
crown from off the brow of Henry V., Emperor of 
Germany. Ata distance you will see the Emperor 
Henry IV., abandoned by his subjects, in consequence 
of the Pontiff’s excommunication,—sending his crown 
and imperial insignia, to the arrogant Gregory VII.,— 
prostrating himself before this insolent priest,—fasting 
on bread and water for three days and three nights,— 
standing barefooted and bareheaded, in the cold month 
of December, in the court of the palace of the Coun- 
tess Matilda, where from the windows of the castle, 
seated with Matilda, the mitred Monk enjoys the ex- 
quisite pleasure of seeing the uncrowned emperor, 
clothed in sackcloth, and looking a spectacle of misery 
and wo. Again, in England, behold the Monk Dun- 
stan, tearing from the arms of King Edwy, his beloved 
wife—branding her face with a red hot iron, marring 
her beauty, and maiming and murdering her in defi- 
‘tance of her husband. Look, too, at the canonization 
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of the famous Thomas a Becket, for his rebellion 
against his monarch; and at the warlike king Henry 
Il., crouching before the tyrannical priest. JLook, too, 
at the pusilanimous John of England, surrendering his 
kingdom to the Legate of Rome. Ata short distance 
see Philip Augustus, King of France, putting away 
his lawful married wife for fear of an interdict on his 
kingdom. But time would fail me to mention all the 
infringements of civil 1ights made by Rome’s impious 
claims. Suffice it to say, that the canvass of Euro- 
pean history presents a picture of the excommunica- 
tion of sixty-four emperors and princes, by furty two 
Popes. Not content with the exercise of dominion 
over christian kingdoms, the Popes claimed dominion 
over all heathen states. Hence, Pope Pius V., grant- 
ed to the most catholic king and queen of Spain, all 
islands and continents which their subjects might dis- 
cover. Hence, America came under their control for 
atime. Before the days of Pope Adrian, Ireland was 
tranquil, free, and happy—Rome’s power, and Rome’s 
religion, were there unknown. Hence in A. D.1155, 
that island was bestowed upon the Enghsh monarch, 
on condition he would establish Romanism on its 
shores. A second bull having been issued to the same 
effect, by the succeeding Pontiff, Henry II., in A. D; 
1172, planted the first ensign of English authority on 
the walls of Dublin, and authoratively caused the fi:st 
Mass to be celebrated at the expense of the suppres- 
sion of Erin’s ancient religion by the arms of the con- 
queror throughout the seven Palatinate counties. 
Hence, in consequence of the Pope’s grant, England 
has ever since swayed her sceptre over Ireland. 
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2d. It takes away religious liberty from the people. . 
To prepare the minds of the people for this, the Pope 
taught some sublime ideas respecting his own bound- 
less power on earth. Pope Innocent, III., taught, 
that “ The Roman Pontiff bears the part, not of a 
mere man but of a god upon the earth. Hence, Car- 
dinal Bellarmine, calls the Roman Bishop, “ Our 
Lord God, the Pope ;” and he is afterwards styled, 
“ Lord of things celestial, terrestrial, and infernal,” 
“ King of kings, and Lord of lords.” The catechism 
of the Council of Trent, calls him the “ Vicegerent 
and administrator of Christ’s power.” These blasphe- 
mous titles enable the spiritual guides of Romanism 
to enslave the minds of its votaries not only at the 
altar, but also atthe confessional. Thus Popery makes 
a god of the priest, and slaves of the people. It will 
not let them exercise a freedom of conscience. It 
wishes them to think alike; and to effect this, it will 
not Jet them think at all. When people are ignorant, 
superstitious, and debased, they generally think alike. 
The savage tribes among the Indians, upon religious 
matters, are men of few ideas; and those, ever and 
anon the same. Not so with the educated classes of 
the country which have been early taught the free and 
unrestricted principles of God’s Holy Word. Man’s 
intellectual powers, and mental capacity, are develop- 
ed in proportion as they are cultivated and exercised. 
What system is better adapted to the exercise of the 
mental, moral, and intellectual endowments of man, 
han the system of our most holy religion as exhibited 
in the Holy Scriptures. Yet Romanism trembles at 
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the free and unrestricted use of the Bible, and raises 
a fence around it so high that few can see what is en- 
closed within such stupendous walls of human tradi- 
tions and ecclesiastical canons. This decreed the 
Council of Trent: ‘ Whereas experience teaches, 
that if the Bible be, every where without diffcrence, 
permitted in the vulgar tongue through men’s unad- 
visedness, more hurt than good arises thereby, in this: 
point let the judgement of the bishop, or inquisitor be 
followed ; that with the advice of the parish priest, or 
confessor, they may grant the reading of the Bible, 
translated by Catholic Authors in the vulgar tongue, 
to such as they shall understand can take no hurt by 
such reading, but increase of faith and godliness ; 
which license, let them have in writing. And if any 
presume without such license either to read or have it, 
unless they first deliver up their Bibles to the Ordi- 
nary, they cannot have the pardon of their sins. And 
the Booksellers that without such license, shall sell, 
or in any way afford Bibles in the vulgar tongue, shall 
forfeit of the books, to be converted hy the Bishop to 
pious uses, and be liable to such other penalties, ac- 
cording to the quality of the offence, as the Bishop 
shall think meet.” The following is from a dull of 
Pope Pius, VIT., dated June, 29th A. 1)., 1816, and 
published against Bible Societies. The Pope repre- 
sents the circulation of the Scriptures by Bible Sucie- 
ties,as “ acrafty device by which the very foundations 
of religion are undermined—a pestilence, which must 
be remedied and abolished—a defilement of the farth, 
eminently dangerous to souls—impious machinations of 
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innovators—wickedness 53 a nefarious scheme—snares 
prepared for men’s everlasting TUInN—a new species of 
tares, which an adversary has abundantly sown.” 
The condemnation of the Irish Colleges by the exist- 
ing Pope Pius, [X., shows the present state of igno- 
rance in Romanists. 

‘When acting as an Agent in connection with the 
Irish General Assembly’s Home Mission, | have known 
converts from Romanism who were by the Parish 
Priest publicly denounced by 4el/, book, and candle. 
This is called the greaterexcommunication. The un- 
happy victims of the Priest’s curse were avoided by 
their dearest relations; passed by unnoticed on the 
streets by their former most intimate acqu: intances ; 
and frequently insulted by the lawless mob which was 
urged on by the priest. One man’s wife would not 
speak to him. Another’s sister ran off the public road 
lest she might have to speak to her brother. Thus, 
brother would not speak to brother. Sister would not 
speak to sister. Friends, the dearest and the nearest 
to the heart, had to be shunned, as the vilest enemies, 
at the command of an Irish priest—and allthis for no 
other heinous offeuce, than the reading of God’s Sa- 
cred Scriptures. 

3d. Romanism is the bane of national prosperity. 

An eminent writer says, ‘ National prosperity 
can only exist where truth, justice, mercy, peace, 
knowledge, and liberty prevail—where men’s per- 
sons and properties are secure—where the human 
mind is not fettered by superstitious terror—where 
man looks not with hatred and suspicion on_ his 
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fellow man—where no gloomy priest can fetter his 
soul and conscience, command his wealth, and relieve 
him from moral responsibility at will—or in short, go 
between him and his God and all the relations of 
life—all, all this is done by Romanism.” When igno- 
rance was fostered, superstition lent her aid to enrich 
Romanism. When priestly absolutiou and priestly 
indulgence were granted to its votaries, there was a 
remuneration required. To appease those unhappy 
consciences that were ever admonishing them of their 
depravity, good works were performed. On the altar 
of the church the most valuable gifts were laid as 
prices for safe passports into the world of spirits. 
Hence, some founded churches—others gave lands— 
until in many countries, the church possessed mo e real 
estate than the reigning monarchs and their lay sub- 
jects. But its wealth was not the accumulated religious 
and charitable offerings of the pious alone ; much of it 
was gained by rapine and scenes of biood, and ex- 
torted from the donors at the point of the bayonet. 
Its treasuries were filled with monies thus gained by 
fraud, and by imposing upon the credulity of the peo- 
ple. In Popish countries, the Clergy are very nu- 
merous. In the city of Rome, A. D., 1709, when the 
population was 138,568, there were 40 Bishops ;— 
2,686 Priests ;—3,559 Monks ;—1,814 Nuns ;—393 
Servants ;—making in all 8,492 persons withdiawn 
from industry. Of these, there were 6,25 Clergy, 
secular and regular; or one to every twenty-two per- 
sons. Ency. Brit. Rome.* 


* There are now, inthe 54 parishes of Rome, 37,531 families; 39 
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Tn France, Bleau tells us, there were, at the end of 
the seventeenth century, 18 Archbishops; 109 Bish- 
ops; 16 Heads of religious orders ; 257 Commande- 
ries of Malta; 556 Abbeys of Nuns; 1,356 of Monks ; 
700 Convents of Cordeliers; 1,240 Priories ; 15,200 
Chapels; 34,441 Parishes; 14,077 Convents of all or- 
ders ; 122,600 Monks; 82,000 Nuns. ‘The total 
Monks and Nuns, 204,600; Ecclesiastical revenues 
were about $130,000,000. In Allison’s history of 
Europe, p. 218, it is stated that, at the Revolution in 
France, there were 80,000 Ecclesiastics with a reve- 
nue, from tithes, of $28,000,000, bésides territorial 
property amounting to nearly the half of the whole 
lands of France.” De Soligny, a Frenchman, says, 
respecting France—Ist. That the Romish religion 
ruins all those countries where it is established, and 
has given rise to most of the mischiefs that have over- 
spread the christian commonwealth. 2d. That it oc- 
casions the loss of above 200 livres, or $80,000,000 
per annum, to France in particular, 4th. That it is 
impossible that France should ever be re-established 
whilst Popery is their national religion. 

The population of Spain, in A. D. 1788, was, ac- 
cording to Laborde, 10,409,879. Ofthese, there were 
60,240 Secular Clergy ; 49,270 regular Monks; 22 
237 Nuns; 2: .000 Hermits; in all, 150,000 valigibés 
persons; 100,000 beggars were fed at the convent 


bishops; 1,514 priests; 2,471 monks; 1,754 nuns; 521 semina- 
ries—together, 175,883 souls. In A. D. 1846, the population Wap" 
less by 5,684. Dr. Baird’s Christian Union. 
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doors. Thus the church made the whole dependent 
on her own liberality. = - 

In England, the Monasteries suppressed by Henry 
VIII., amounted to 3,182. Of. these, there were 374 
of the less, and 186 of the greater monasteries ; 48 be- 
longing to the Hospitallers; 90 Colleges ; 110 Hospi- 
tals ; 2,374 Chantries and free chapels—inside of these 
houses were 50,000 persons ; and their annual income 
amounted to thirty millions of dollars. 

In Sweden, the wealth of the church was greater 
than all the other property of the kingdom. In Cam- 
bresis the possessions ofthe clergy were, to those of the 
whole laity, as fourteen to three! In Spain, Portugal, 
Flanders, and Germany, more than one half of the 
property was in the Hands of the priests. Scotland, 
before the Reformation, sacrificed largely at the shrine 
of Monastic folly. In the twelfth century, king David 
founded and endowed twelve magnificent Monastic 
edifices, for which he was honored by having a place 
in the church’s calendar, and adoration paid to his 
name as a canonized saint. More than one half of 
the best of Scotland’s lands were thus given away to 
pamper indolence. 

Afterthe Reformation, when many monasteries were 
suppressed, one of the Pontiffs boasted that he had 
Jifty-four thousand Monasteries at his command. In 
these, there were secluded from the world’s gaze 
more than ONE MILLION OF PERSONS, buried in the 
depths of profligacy, immorality, and debauchery. 
Let any candid person examine the morality of the 
religious establishments during the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
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and seventeenth centuries and he will find the state-- 
ments mentioned here only giving a faint description’ 
of their awful depravity. The people regarded these 
monks with the profoundest reverence. Europe 
then had more Popish sects than Protestantism ever 
had: Friars white, black, and gray ; CANoNns regu- 
lar, and of the order of Anthony ; Carmelites ; Car- 
thusians ; Cordeliers ; Dominicans ; Franciscans, con- 
ventual and observantines ; Jacobins ; Remonstraten- 
sians ; Monks of Tyronne and Vallis Caulium ; Hos- 
pitallers, or Knights of St. John of Jerusalem ; Nuns 
of Ursula, Austin, Clare, Scholastica, Catherine of St- 
enna ; with Canonesses of various clans—all which, 
had a powerful effect in debasing, and corrupting the 
character of man. Swarms of these monks were con- 
tinually exhibiting a great variety of relics whose vir- 
tues were marvellously adapted t» the wants of human 
life. Among these were to be seen four arms of An-: 
drew ; dozens of Jeremiah’s teeth; parings of Ed- 
mund’s toes ; the coals that roasted Laiteeiioul > eleven 
girdles ofthe Virgin Mary ; three heads of St. Ursula; 
the buttons of St. Peter’s coat. Such were the pious 
frauds of the Holy Churchmen! Will the Popish 
Archbishop of New-York again insult the intelligent 
public, by stating that the wealth of his church was’ 
‘““the accumulated religious and charitable offerings of 
Catholic generations for a thousand years?” Willhe 
still laud those times of superstition and ignorance 
by his high eulogiums on their churches? He says 
in his Lecture on the Decline of Protestantism, p. 7: 
‘< And when I say Catholic churches, you will not un-' 
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derstand me to mean such churches as we in our cold 
charity and poverty have been able to erect—but 
those great churches that were projected on a magifi- 
cent scale, and in the spirit of an age that religion had 
inspired, when acres were taken into the plan, after 
the Catholic forefathers of the Protestant occupants of 
all this ecclesiastical wealth, from age to age, had been 
making their offerings at the shrine of the one church.” 
Go to any popish country, either to Spain, Portugal, 
or Italy, and you will behold scenes the most misera- 
ble. There agriculture is in its lowest ebb. Manu- 
factories in the meanest condition. The implements 
of husbandry.of the rudest and coarsest kind. Filth 
and idleness, universal. The most splendid churches 
in the midst of the most heart-rending squalid igno- 
rance,and poverty. Isthere any comparison between 
these countries and Protestant Scotland,—Protestant 
England,—Protestant Holland,—Protestant Germany, 
—Protestant Ulster,—or these ~. Protestant United 
States which were settled by the prayers of pious Pu- 
ritans and watered with the blood of the bravest of 
America’s sons ? 

4, Romanism is intolerant and persecuting. 

Distance of time has not caused us yet to forget the 
persecutions of Romanism. Humanity stands aghast 
when it contemplates these direful events. Wherever 
you travel through Europe ; in whatever city, town, 
or village ; there you will find a place hallowed by the 
martyr’s blood. .The Popish Hierarchy put more to 
death on account of the Christian religion, than died 
from any other cause ; (‘ for the ten dreadful Pagan 
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persecutions did not shed one hundredth part of the 
human blood, nor comprise one thousandth part of 
those agonies and crimes which were the effect of 
those persecutions that the Popish Moloch contrived 
and accomplished.”) Who has not heard of the hor- 
rible crusades against the poor, faithful, and peaceful 
Waldenses and Albigenses, by which under the no- 
torious Simon de Montfort, hundreds of thousands 
were butchered in calm blood. The horrid cruelty 
perpetrated upon the tender mother and the innocent 
infant—the hoary head trembling with years, and the 
young man and maiden rejoicing in their youth— 
would harrow up the feelings of the most lymphatic 
auditor. Roman Catholic writers boast that no less 
than two millions of these Christians were slain. In A. 
D. 1297, when the city of Beziers was besieged by the 
Popish army, some of the papists besought the others 
to spare the town, but the Pope’s Legate swore that un- 
less the city submitied, all, without distinction of reli- 
gion, age, or sex, shauld taste of one cup. Between 
the inhabitants of the city and the surrounding coun- 
try there were 60,000 Christians, and 7,000 Roman 
Catholics assembled within the city’s walls. To pre- 
serve the Roman Catholic population of the city the 
Knights asked the popish Legate, Arnold Amalric, 
Abbot of Citeaux, how they would distinguish the 
faithful from the heretics, he replied, “ Kill them ail, 
spare none, for the Lord knoweth them that are his.” 
Says Sismondi, p. 36, ‘“* When the Crusaders had mur- 
dered the last living one in Beziers, and had pillaged 
the houses of all that they thought worth carrying off, 
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they set fire to the city, in every part at once, and re- 
duced it to a vast funeral pile. Nota house remained 
standing, not a human being alive.” 

In A. D. 1540, a new order arose in the Roman 
Church, called the Jesuits. It was founded by Igna- 
tius Loyola, a Spanish warrior. The Jesuits are a 
great support to Romanism. They wear no particu- 
lar garb by which they can be distinguished. They 
appear all things to all men; assume any religion; 
and work at any employment; so that they may ad- 
vance the interest of Holy Mother Church. They are 
found in the courts of kings; the palaces of princes ; 
the universities of Protestants ; the preachers in Pro- 
testant churches; in the Parliament of Britain, and 
the Congress of this Republic; as our Physicians ; 
our School-teachers; our Newspaper Editors; our 
Book Publishers; our Mechanics; our Chimney- 
cleaners ; in all trades; in all places ; at all works, en- 
ticing, ensnaring, deluding, captivating. During the 
thirty years intervening between 1540 and 1570, suc- 
ceeding their appointment, there fell in Europe of the 
Protestants no less than nine hundred thousand persons. 

Who instigated the infamous French King Charles, 
1X., to commence the massacre of his Protestant sub- 
jects on the night of St. Bartholomew, August 24, 
1572—when the river Seine literally flowed with blood? 
Why, history says it was the Jesuits. 

Who instigated the Duke of Alva—during his five 
years’ administration of the affairs of the Netherlands 
to exterminate 56,000 members of the Ref. Prot. 
Dutch Church? History tells us it was the Jesuits. 
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Who instigated the bloody queen Mary of England 
to kindle the fires that consumed a Lambert and a 
Frith ; a Rogers anda Tyndal; a Bradford anda 
Cranmer ; a Latimer and a.Hooper; a Philpot 
and a Ridley; besides 870 other persons? Let his- 
tory speak, it was Bonner the Jesuit. 

Who instigated the Gunpowder Plot—in A.D. 1605, 
and the massacre of the Protestants of Ireland, in A. 
D. 1641—the one, to blow up the King and the Eng- 
lish Parliament ; the other, which put 200,000 to death ? 
The universal voice of history tells us it was Guy 
Fauks and the Jesuits. 

Who influenced Louis XIV., to revoke the Edict 
of Nantz—an edict which, in the time.of Henry 1V., 
granted toleration to Protestantism—an edict, which 
had been sealed by the most solemn national oaths 
and compacts; but which was most treacherously and 
perfidiously revoked by the reigning monarch in A. D. 
1685, under whom, multitudes were destroyed by 
every hellish mode of torture—drowning, burning, 
shooting, breaking on the wheel, and starving ; infants 
were taken from the breasts of their mothers, separat- 
ed by thin partitions, within hearing of their mothers, 
and thus left to die by crying and hunger? By the 
revocation of this edict, 800,000 of the most industri- 
ous and useful citizeus either perished, or were driven 
into exile, and carried with them the arts and manu- 
factures of France into Great Britain, Holland, Ger- 
many, and America. The new edict ordained that all 
clergymen should quit the kingdom who would not 
turn Roman Catholic; prohibited their schools and 
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worship ; and compelled their children to be seized 
and baptized into Romanism. 

In the Protestant Memorial, written by the Rev. 
Hartwell Horne, it is mentioned that since the rise of 
the Papacy, no less than FIFTY MILLIONS of the 
human family have perished during the last fourteen 
hundred years. The Holy Catholic Inquisition alone, 
murdered, by tortures, starvation, or the fire, more 
than 150,900 Protestants. Such is the heart-rending 
account history presents respecting the spirit of Ro- 
manism.* 


Bog 
* Inquisition in Spain.— Table of the num- Burnt |a=z2e 
ber of Victims, under forty-five Inquisitors| Burnt) in | 2088 
General, between A. D. 1481, and A. D. Alive. | Efigy. S28 = 
1808. Cex 
Between 
1481 and 1498, under the Inquisitor General- 
ship of Torquemada, 10,220} 6,840) 97,371 
1498 “ 1507, under that of Deza, 2,592| 829) 32,952 
1507 “ 1517, under that of Cardinal de Xi- 
menes, 3,564| 2,232} 48,059 
1517 “ 1521, under that of Adrian de Flo- 
rencio, 1,620; 560} 21,835 
1521 “ 1523, under an Interegnum 324; 112) 4,481 
1523 “ 1538, under the Inquisitor General- 
ship of Manrique, 2,250) 1,125; 11,250 
1538 ‘ 1545, under that of Tabera, 840; 420) 6,250 
1546 “ 1556, under that of Loaisa, in the 
reign of Charles ee 1,320} 660; 6,600 


1556 1597, during the reign of Philip IT.,, 3,990) 1,845) 18,450 
1597 ‘ 1621, during that of Philip III., i 1,840}; 692} 10,716 
1621 “ 1665, during that of Philip IV., 2,852! 1,428] 14,080 
1665 ‘ 1700, during that of Charles IL., 1,632} 540} 6,512 


1700 ‘ 1746, under Philip V., 1,600) 760; 9,120 
1746. “ 1759, under Ferdinand VI., 10 5) 170 
“1759 “ 1788, under Charles III., 4 0 56 
1788 ‘ 1808, under Charles IV., 0 1 42 


Total, 34,658)18,049 288,214 
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5. I will now examine the faith of Romanism. 
The articles of its faith are very numerous. To the 
Sacred Scriptures it adds, 1, ‘‘ The Se ibe ibis 2. 


This does not include the murders of he Holy Catholic Tarra 
tion in other kingdoms. Thus Spain is even the piteous spectacle 
of Popish ignorance. To this day, that kingdom is suffering for 
her former cruelties. Popery is always the same. 

It is stated in Brown’s Church History—as quoted by the Pee 
Dr. A. Mc Leod, in his Lectures on the Revelation, p. 323, Glas. 
Edition—that ‘A million of the Waldenses perished in France: 
nine hundred thousand of the Orthodox suffered ‘in thirty years 
after the institution of the Jesuits: the Duke of Alva boasted of 
haying put thirty-six thousand to death in the Netherlands, by the 
hands of the common executioner. In thirty years the inquisition 
destroyed one hundred and fifty thousand. In France, in fifty years, 
from 1530 to 1580, a million of Protestants lost their lives ; Charles 
IX. glorying in his letters to the Pope, that he had massacred. se- 
venty thousand in a few days. At the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, by Louis XIV., it is computed that one hundred thousand 
were murdered, and one million banished from the country. 

Before the States of Holland established their independence, 
there were murdered in the reign of Charles V., about fifty thou- 
sand, in the succeeding fifteen years about one hundred thousand, 
and more than half a million fled their country. How many more 
must have fallen in the war for religion and liberty which they 
waged, with some intermissions, almost for eighty years! 

Besides those who were put to death in the early persecutions of 
Scotland, Charles II. and James Il. involved the protestant throne 
of England in the blood of the martyrs, and attempted to restore the 
nation to the communion of the Church of Rome. About two 
thousand of the most eminent ministers in England, and ¢hree hun- 
dred of the most faithful in Scotland were driven from their charges, 
and many of them tortured or murdered. Two hundred thousand 
families were reduced to poverty, and about sixty thousand in 
England, and eighteen thousand in Scotland, suffered. either bane 
ishment or death.” 
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Traditions; 3. Acts and Decisions of the Church, 
embracing eight folio volumes of the Pope’s bulls ; 
ten folio volumes of Decretals; thirty-one folio vol- 
umes of Acts of Councils; fifty-one folio volumes of 
the Acta Sanctorum, or doings of the Saints; 4. Add 
to these at least thirty-five volumes of the Greek and 
Latin fathers, in which is to be found the unanimous 
consent of the fathers; 5. To all these one hundred 
and thirty-five folio volumes add the chaos of wnwrit- 
ten traditions which have floated to us down from the 
Apostolical times. But to these must be added the 
exposition of every Bishop and Priest. Such a rule 
is no rule; unless an endless and contradictory mass 
of uncertainties could be arule. No Roman Catholic 

_ Bishop, Priest, or Laic, can soberly and dispassion- 

ately believe, much less learn his own rule of faith. 

They divide faith into veal and emplicit. Implicit 

faith in Italy is called “ Fides Carbonarius,” or the 

Collier’s Faith—from the well-known story which 

describes a Collier answering questions respecting 

his faith to an inquirer. 

Quest. What do you believe? Ans. I believe 
what the Church believes. Quest. What does the 
Church believe? Ans. The Church believes what I 
believe. Quest. Well, what do you and the Church 
together believe? Ans. We both believe the same 
thing. This is implicit faith in perfection; and, in 
the estimation of several Roman Doctors, the sum of 
necessary and saving knowledge in a Christian.” See 
Dr. Elliot on Romanism, pp. 51-55, Volume I. The 
Rev. Dr. Doyle—an Irish Roman Catholic Bishop— 
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in his examination before the Lords’ Commissioners 
of the British Parliament on the State of Ireland, 
dated March 2ist, 1835, p. 394, declares, on oath, that 
the most approved and authentic Summary of the 
Creed of the Roman Catholic Church, will be found 
in the profession of faith by Pope Pius [V., and in 
what we call the Roman Catechism, or the Catechism 
of the Council of Trent. The latter work particu- 
larly, is perhaps the most authentic summary; be-. 
cause, in the Council of Trent, many things are mixed 
up with the declarations of faith: whereas the Cate- 
chism of the Council is confined, I believe, exclu- 
sively to matters of faith and morals. 

Perhaps some of my readers might desire to see 
these articles of the summary of the Romanists’ faith. 

' The following is the Creed of Pope Pius IV., bear- 
ing date November, 1564. 

I. N.—believe and profess, with a firm faith, alland 
every one of the things which are contained in the 
symbol of faith which is used in the Holy Roman 
Church. ist. I believe in one God, the Father Al- 
mighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible ; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the only begotten Son of God, born of the Father be- 
fore all worlds; God of God; Light of Light ; true 
God of true God ; begotten not made; consubstan- 
tial to the Father, by whom all things were made; 
who for us men, and for our salvation, came down 
from heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of 
the Virgin Mary and was made man; was crucified 
also for us under Pontius Pilate, suffered, and was, — 
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buried, and rose again the third day, according to the 
scriptures, and ascended into heaven ; sits at the right 
hand of the Father, and will come again with glory to 
judge the living and the dead, of whose kingdom there 
will be no end; and in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and 
Lifegiver, who proceeds from the Father and the Son, 
is adored and glorified, who spoke by the prophets; 
and in the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. I 
confess one baptism for the remission of sins, and I 
expect the resurrection of the dead, and the life of the 
world to come. Amen. 

2d. I most firmly admit and embrace Apostolical 
and ecclesiastical traditions, and all other constitutions 
and observances of the same church. 

3d. I also admit the Sacred Scriptures, according to 
the sense which the Holy Catholic Church has held, 
and does hold, to whom it belongs to judge of the true 
sense and interpretation of the Holy Scriptures ; nor 
will [ ever take, or interpret them otherwise, than ac- 
cording to the unanimous consent of the fathers. 

4th. I profess, also, that there are truly and proper- 
ly seven sacraments of the New Law instituted by 
Jesus Christ our Lord, and for the salvation of man- 
kind, though all are not necessary for every one—viz. 
baptism, confirmation, eucharist, pennance, extreme 
unction, orders and matrimony: and that they confer 
grace ; and of these baptism, confirmation, and orders, 
cannot be reiterated without sacrilege: 

5th. I also receive and admit the ceremonies of the 


Catholic Church, received and approved, in the so- 


lemn administration of all the above said sacraments. 
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6th. I receive and embrace all and every one ofthe 
things which have been defined and declared in the 
holy council of Trent, concerning original sin and jus- 
tification. 

7th. I profess, likewise, that in the Mass is offered 
to God, a true, proper, and propitiatory sacrifice for 
the living and the dead; and that in the most holy sa- 
crifice of the eucharist there is truly, really, and sub- 
stantially, the body and blood, together with the soul 
and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and that there 
is made a conversion of the whole substance of the 
bread into the body, and of the whole substance of the 
wine into the blood, which conversion the Catholic 
Church calls Transubstantiation. ; 

8th. I confess, also, that under either kind alone, 
whole and entire, Christ and a true sacrament are 
received. 

9th. I constantly hold that there isa Purgatory, and 
that souls detained therein are helped by the suffrages 
of the faithful. 

10th. Likewise that Saints reigning together with 
Christ are to be honored and invocated; that they 
offer prayers to God for us; and that their relics are 
to be venerated. 

11th. I most firmly assert that the image of Christ, 
and of the Mother of God, ever Virgin, and also of the 
other Saints, are to be had and retained, and that due 
honor and veneration are to be given them. 

12th. I also affirm that the power of indulgences 
was left.by Christ in the church, and that the use of 
them is most wholesome to christian people. 
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18th. I acknowledge the Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolical Roman Church, the Mother and Mistress of all 
churches; and I promise and swear true obedience to 
the Roman Bishop, the successor of St. Peter, the 
prince of the Apostles and vicar of Jesus Christ. 

14th. I also profess and undoubtedly receive all 
other things delivered, and declared by the sacred 
canons, and general councils, and, particularly, by the 
holy council of Trent; and likewise I also condemn, 
reject, and anathematize all things contrary thereto, 
and all heresies whatsoever, condemned, rejected, and 
anathematized, by the church. 

15th. This true Catholic faith, out of which none 
can be saved, which I now freely profess, and truly 
hold, I. N.—promise, vow, and swear, most constant- 
ly to hold and profess the same whole and entire, with 
God’s assistance, to the end of my life, and to procure 
as far as lies in my power, that the same shall be held, 
taught, and preached, by all who are under me, or are 
intrusted to my care, by virtue of my office. So help me 
God, and these holy gospels of God.” 

I may scarcely state that this creed is sworn to, and 
subscribed by every Roman Bishop, Priest, and Dea- 
con. Thus Rome’s spiritual teachers swear to believe . 
and to teach a faith which Christ never taught; and 
consequently a faith which he never taught, must be 
contrary to his gospel and shall inevitably be extir- 
pated. 

6. I will now show the nature, origin, and cg 
and spiritual influence of INDULGENCES, 

Peter Dens—the well known Roman Catholic theo- 
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logian—gives the following definition of indulgences 
in his catechism. Quest. What is an indulgence 4 
Ans. It is the remission of the temporal punishment 
due to sins, remitted as to their guilt, by the power of 
the keys, without the sacrament, by the application 
of the satisfactions which are contained in the treasury 
of the church. Quest. What is understood by the 
treasury of the church? Ans, It is the collection of 
the spiritual goods remaining in the divine possession, 
the distribution of which is intrusted to the church. 
Quest. From whence is this treasury collected? 
Ans. In the first place it is collected from the supera- 
bundant satisfactions of Christ, xext, from the super- 
fluous satisfactions of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and of 
the other saints. This treasury is the foundation or 
matter of indulgences, and is that infinite treasury, 
made up in part from the satisfactions of Christ, so as 
never to be exhausted; and it daily receives the su- 
perabundant satisfactions of pious men.” 

This author classifies zxdulgences, into local, real, 
and personal ; plenary, non-plenary, more plenary, and 
most plenary ; and into temporal and perpetual. The 
origin of indulgences is rather obscure ; nothing defi- 
nite is said of their early rise in any well authenticated 
history. However, long before they were admitted 
legally into the accumulated chaos of Roman doctrines 
they were occasionally practised. The Pontiffs first 
used the prerogative of granting indulgences for the 
promotion of the Crusades, or Holy Wars, which were 
undertaken for the purpose of expelling. the infidel 
Saracens from the Holy Land. 
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In the year 1055, the Tarks—a race of Tartars 
from the hilly countries of Taurus and Imaus, who 
had invaded the regions around the Caspian Sea, and, 
for atime, had been employed as mercenaries by the 
Mahomedan Caliphs—ultimately stripped the Caliph- 
ate of its dominions ; took Bagdat its capital city ; and 
only left the Caliphate a nominal and a somewhat 
precarious power of possessing the Sovereign Pontifi- 
cate of the false prophet’s faith. Under a number of 
independent Sultans they possessed Arabia, Palestine, 
Persia, and almost the whole of Asia Minor, at the 
time of the first crusade. The eastern empire only 
then retained Greece, Macedonia, Illyria, Thrace, and 
the populous, opulent, and luxuriant city of Constan- 
tinople. The Arabian conquerors of the Holy Land 
had permitted the Christian Pilgrims to visit the HoLY 
SEPULCHRE at.Jerusalem, and the stable and sacred 
manger at Bethlehem, on paying a moderate tribute ; 
but the haughty and infidel Turks—on becoming mas- 
ters of Palestine—treated the Christian Pilgrims with 
indescribable severity. Returning from a Pilgrimage, 
Peter the Hermit complained loudly of these grievan- 
ces: and by Pope Urban II., he was appointed to stir 
up the hearts of the faithful to sympathise with their 
suffering Pilgrim brethren in Palestine. All Europe 
was soon agitated. Two grand councils were sum- 
moned to deliberate upon the execution of a grand 
design—which the Popes had long premeditated—of 
arming all Christendom to exterminate the INFIDELS 
from the Holy Land. Assurances of everlasting peace 
here, and endless felicity hereafter, were made to all 
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who would take up the cross. Hence an immense 
multitude of princes, ambitious nobles, and their de- 
pendents, enrolled themselves under the Banner of the 
Cross; and in the year 1095, to the number of 300,- 
000 began their march towards the East, under the 
guidance of Peter the Hermit, without any other pro- 
vision than the Pontiff’s assurance of the salvation of 
every soul whose body would fall on the field of battle. 
Hence originated indulgences. But the foundation 
stone of indulgences was more firmly laid by Pope 
Clement VI., in his bull, styled Unigenitus, de poeni- 
tentiis et remissionibus, A. D.1350: This constitu- 
tion was published, just fifty years after that Pope 
Boniface VIII., A. D. 1300, according to Polon, in- 
stituted the first Jubilee. This Pontiff styled himself 
—Universal Lord, both in all things spiritual and tem- 
poral. 

It remained for the highly refined infidel, Pope Leo 
X., who ascended the almost.tottering chair of St. 
Peter, in A. D. 1513, to institute the doctrine of In- 
‘dulgence. He set his theologians and learned conclave 
to work, in order to study the point, and form it into 
a proper shape. But finding neither Ambrose, Hila- 
ry. Jerome, Augustine, nor any ancient doctor willing 
to aid them during the first twelve hundred years of 
the christian era, the Pope, in a bull—given at the 
Vatican, Nov. A. D. 1518—entitled, Bulla Leonis X., 
de indulgentiis: instituted the doctrine, and appended 
it to the other Popish innovations. ‘‘ The Roman 
Pontiff the successor of Peter in regard to the keys, 
and: the vicar of Jesus Christ upon earth, possessing 
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the power of the keys, by which power all hindrances 
are removed out of the way of the faithful—that is to 
say, the guilt of actual sins—by the sacrament of pen- 
nance, and the temporal punishment due for those 
sins, according to the divine justice, by ecclesiastical 
indulgence ; that the Roman Pontiff may for reasona- 
ble causes, by his Apostolical authority, grant indul- 
gences out of the superabundant merits of Christ and 
the Saints, to the faithful who are united to Christ, by 
charity, as well for the living as for the dead; and 
that in thus dispensing the treasure of the merits of 
Jesus Christ and the saints, he either confers the in- 
dulgence by the method of absolution, or transfers it 
by the method of suffrage. Wherefore all persons 
whether living or dead, who really obtain any indul- 
gences of this kind, are delivered from so much tem- 
poral punishment, due according to divine justice for 
their actual sins, as is equivalent to the value of the 
indulgence bestowed and received.” 

To obtain money to rebuild the church of St, Peter 
was the Pontiff’s motive in opening a market for his 
new and sublime ideas. To put his doctrine into 
practice he employed one Tetzel, an adept in thetraf- 
fic, the son ofa Leipsic goldsmith, to sell his indulgen- 
ces. Tetzel was created a Bachelor of Divinity ; 
Prior of the Dominicans; Apostolic Commissary ; In- 
quisitor ; and from the year 1502, had filled the lucra- 
tive office of a dealer in indulgences: and in this he 
was a perfect master. He is represented as a sonor- 
ous, arrogant man, who had at this period completed 
his 63d year. Hear his mode of selling his wares— 
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and of extolling his indulgences. Says he, ‘‘ There 
is no sin so great that the indulgences I have cannot 
remit it. These indulgences are the most precious 
gifts of God. This red cross has.as much efficacy as 
the cross of Jesus Christ. There is no sin so great 
that the indulgence cannot remit; and if any one 
should, which is impossible, commit violence on the 
chastity of the Holy Virgin Mother, let him pay—let 
him only pay largely, and it shall be forgiven him. 
Even repentance is not requisite—indulgences save 
not only the living but the dead. Ye priests, ye no- 
bles, ye tradesmen, ye wives, ye maidens, and ye 
young men, hearken to your departed parents, crying 
to you, from the bottomless abyss. We are enduring 
horrible torment ; a small alms would deliver us; you 
can give it, and you will not. The very moment that the 
money chinks against the bottom of the chest, the soul 
escapes from purgatory, and flies freely to heaven. 
O senseless people, aud almost like to beasts, who do 
not comprehend the grace, so richly offered. This 
day heaven is on all sides open. Do you now refuse 
to enter? With ten groschen you can deliver your 
father from purgatory. I protest that though you 
should have only one coat, you ought to strip it off and 
sell it to purchase this grace. God has given all power 
to the Pope. Do you know why our most Holy Lord 
distributes so rich a grace? The dilapidated church 
of St. Peter and St. Paul is to be restored, soas to be 
unparalleled in the whole earth. That church con- 
tains the bodies of the holy apostles Peter and Paul, 
and a vast company of martyrs. These sacred bodies, 
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owing to the present condition of the edifice are now, 
alas! continually trodden, polluted, dishonored, and 
rotting in the rains. Ah! Shall those holy ashes be 
suffered to remain degraded in the mire? Blessed 
are the eyes that see what you see. Bring money, 
bring money, bring money!” Each person. paid for 
his indulgence according to his rank and crime. Poly- 
gamy was six ducats; perjury and sacrilege nine; 
murder eight ; and witchcraft two.” 

The following is a specimen of an indulgence— 

“ Our Lord Jesus Christ have mercy on thee, N. B. 
—and absolve thee by the merits of his most holy 
sufferings. . And I, in virtue of the apostolic power 
committed to me, absolve thee from all ecclesiastical 
censures, judgments, and penalties that thou mayest 
have merited; and, further, from all excesses, sins, 
and crimes that thou mayest have committed, however 
great and enormous they may be, of whatever kind, 
even though they should be reserved to our hely father 
the Pope, and the Apostolic See. I efface all the 
stains of weakness, and all traces of the shame that 
thou mayest have drawn upon thyself by such actions ; 
I remit the pains thou wouldest have had to endure 
in purgatory ; I receive thee again to the Sacraments 
of the Church; I hereby reincorporate thee in the 
Communion of Saints, and restore thee to the inno- 
cence and purity of thy baptism, so that at the moment 
of death the gate of the place of torments shall be shut 
against thee, and the gate of the paradise of joy shall 
be opened to thee. And if thou shouldest live long, 
this grace continueth unchangeable till the time of thy 
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end. Inthe name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit. Amen.” 

As might be expected a very great dissolution and 
avery great deterioration of morality ensued. It per- 
vaded all ranks—from the prince to the peasant—from 
the cardinal to the bishop—and from the priest to the 
deacon. But although society was almost sapped to 
its very foundation, the people though ignorant and su- 
perstitious began to see through the gross imposition. 
Asked a man one day—as an indulgence-broker was 
describing the unspeakable beuefits accruing to the 
purchaser of his wares,—‘‘ Can we redeem a soulfrom 
purgatory by casting a penny into the chest ?”’ ‘ Yes,” 
answered the vender. “Ah!” replied the man, “what 
a cruel man the Pope must be to leave a poor soul to 
suffer so long fora penny.” The impiety and immor- 
ality practised by Tetzel caused many reflecting per- 
sons to question his extraordinary commission. His 
notorious inebriety and debauchery reached Luther’s 
ears. His statement was this,—“ God willing, I will 
make a hole in Tetzel’s drum.” 

Asa confessor, he heard the criminal transactions 
of many citizens of Wittemberg from their own lips. 
Adultery, fornication, licentiousness, and dishonesty 
could not procure from Luther an easy absolution. 
For the commission of these crimes they showed him 
Tetzel’s indulgence diplomas. But he said these bits 
of paper were of no value; they must cease to sin or 
perish. Tetzel heard Luther’s remarks, and instantly 
kindled a row of fires in the great square of the city, 
and threatened that he had orders from the Pope to 
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burn every heretic who should oppose his indulgences. 
Luther awoke from his drowsy credulity, investigated 
the Pope’s authority, and fixed, as the result of his 
investigation, on the doors of the chief church in the 
city, on the evening of the 31st day of October, 1517, 
his famous ninty-five propositions—“ each of which 
contained a germ of Protestant truth—each struck at 
a Popish heresy.” See Dr. Cumming’s Lecture on 
the Reformation. The following is from the pen of 
the celebrated Carlyle, and will illustrate the influ- 
ence of indulgences. ‘‘The monk Tetzel, sent out 
carelessly in the way of trade by Leo the Tenth,— 
who merely wanted to raise a little money, and for the 
rest seems to have been a Pagan rather than a Chris- 
tian, so far as he was anything,—arrived at Wittem- 
berg and drove his scandalous trade there. Luther’s 
flock bought indulgences; in the confessional of his 
church, people pleaded to him that they had already 
got their sins pardoned. Luther, if he would not be 
found wanting at his own post, a false sluggard and 
coward at the very centre of the little space of ground 
that was his own, and no other man’s, had to step forth 
against indulgences and declare aloud that they were 
a futility and sorrowful mockery, that no man’s sins 
could be pardoned by them. It was the beginning of 
the whole Reformation. We know how it went for- 
ward from this first public challenge of Tetzel on the 
last day of October, 1517, through remonstrance and 
argument;—spreading ever wider—rising ever higher; 
till it became unquenchable and enveloped all the 
world. Luther’s heart’s desire was to have this grief 
g* 
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and other griefs amended; his thought was still far 
from introducing separation in the church, or revolting 
against the Pope, Father of Christendom. The ele- 
gant Pagan Pope cared little about this monk and his 
doctrines ; wished however to have done with the 
noise of him: in a space of some three years, having. 
tried various softer methods, he thought good to mend 
it by five. He dooms the monk’s writings to be burnt 
by the hangman, and his body to be sent bound to 
Rome—probably for a similar purpose. It was the 
way they had ended with Huss, with Jerome the cen- 
tury before. Poor Huss, he came to that Constance 
Council with all imaginable promises and safe con- 
ducts ; an earnest not rebellious kind of man: they 
laid him instantly in a stone dungeon, three feet wide, 
six feet high, seven feet long; dwrnt the true voice out 
of this world; choked it in smoke and fire. That was 
not well done. | 

I, for one, pardon Luther for now altogether reyolt- 
ing against the Pope. The elegant Pagan, by this 
fire decree of his, had kindled into noble, just wrath, 
the bravest heart then living in this world. The bra- 
vest, if also one of the humblest, peaceablest; it was 
now kindled. These words of mine, words of truth 
and soberness, aiming faithfully as human inability 
would allow, to promote God’s truth on earth, and 
save men’s souls, you, God’s Vicegerent on earth, an- 
swer them bythe hangman and fire? You will burn 
me and them for answer to the God’s message thus 
strove to bring you? Yow are not God’s vicegerent ; 
you are another’s, I think! I take your bull as an im- 
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parchmented lie, and burn 24. You will do what you 
see good next; this is what I do.” 

How truly did Luther write the doctrines of Pro- 
testantism, even when he was surrounded by papal 
darkness! In his 52d Proposition, he says, “‘ To hype 
to be saved by indulgences, is to hope in lies, even 
although the commissioner of indulgences—nay, even 
though the Pope himself—should pledge his own 
soul in attestation of their efficacy.” Again, in his 
62nd Proposition, he says, ‘The true and precious 
treasure of the Church is the Holy Gospel of the 
glory and grace of God.” This was the great engine 
he employed to beat down the superstitious and idola- 
trous walls of Romanism. This will appear more 
clearly manifested in my next division. 

We have now seen the origin, progress, claims, 
spirit, and doctrines of Romanism—embracing a pe- 
riod of 911 years—commencing visibly in the year 
606, when Bonaface III. obtained from the hands of 
Phocas, who had, by bloodshed, usurpation, and rob- 
bery, enrobed himself, and bedecked his brow, with 
the imperial purple and the Czsars’ crown,—the im- 
posing title of UniversaL Bisnop and Head or ALL 
Cuurcues ; and terminating in the year 1517, when 
Luther exhibited the Bible open, unclasped and un- 
shackled—as the faith of Christians—containing what 
only they are to believe; and what only they are to 
practise. 

This naturally introduces me to show the causes 
which contributed to advance the Reformation ; and 
to speak more definitely of the fourth epoch. 
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IV.—PROTESTANTISM. 


-During the six hundred years immediately preced- 
ing the days of Martin Luther, the moral aspect of 
the Roman Catholic population jcould not be in a 
lower state. Its horrible caricature of Christianity 
was not only fearful but disgusting. Darkness in its 
greatest gloom brooded over the nations. Like the 
_Egyptians, they were enrobed in its sable garment, 
while the true and ancient Christians in their midst— 
whom we shall afterwards describe—enjoyed a Go- 
shen-like gospel meridian splendor, and an unbecloud- 
ed spiritual brilliancy. During that period the Pope 
claimed all power in heaven and on earth. Then was 
that sad picture presented, which now to exhibit, can 
only wrack up the feelings of humanity, draw forth the 


tear of pity, and cause the breast to heave many a sigh 
on account of the degeneracy of those times; but 


which cannot show the devoted sons of Rome’s Apos- 
tacy able to present a single example of adorning the 
doctrine of God their Saviour, by an upright walk, 
and a pious conversation. 

The canvass of European history presents a heart- 
rending picture. Here is to be seen the immorality 
of the Clergy ;—there, the cruelty of the Crusaders. 
Here, the arrogance of the Pontiffs—demanding su- 
preme power over the temporal concerns of Emperors 
and Princes ;—there, the Saints of the Most High, 
persecuted and wasted away by the bloodhounds of 
Rome’s superstition. Here, priestly celibacy is vig- 
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orously established ;—there, it is as obstinately op- 
posed. Here, friars and nuns swarm in multitudes ; 
—there, monkish knavery is employed in forging 
Canon Laws, Decretals of early Councils, and writ- 
ings attributed to early fathers, of which they never 
dreamed, and which they never wrote. Here, five 
sacraments are invented and appendcd to the two, in- 
stituted by Christ ;—there, transubstantiation, indul- 
gences, the tyranny, the pride, the pomp, the fornica- 
tion, the impiety, and the careless celebration of sa- 
cred things, showed the Priests of Rome to be the 
most stupid, debased, and wretched creatures in ex- 
istence. 

When the sable cloud of superstition and her twin 
sisters—ignorance and immorality——had almost over- 
whelmed the nations of Europe, several unexpected 
events combined their influence to dispel the gloom 
which had so long brooded over them. The Cru- 
sades; the cultivation of the fine arts; the thirst for 
scientific investigations , the gentle strains of enchant- 
ing poetical effusions ; the overthrow of Constantino- 
ple ; the spirit of commercial enterprize, and of conti- 
nental discovery; these all contributed to arouse the 
nations of Europe from their dreary slumber, and to 
awake their minds to an investigation of those truths 
so long concealed. 

The Crusaders added very much to the cause of 
free inquiry. Leaving Italy and entering Constanti- 
nople, they saw the arts in a flourishing condition, and 
found literature far in the advance. Acquiring con- 
siderable knowledge of the arts and sciences, and lit- 
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erature of the East, on their return, they awoke the 
genius of many poets—as the Troubadours of Pro- 
vence; King Richard I. of England ; Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccacio of Italy; and Chaucer and Gower of 
England. These shed a flood of light upon Europe’s 
benighted minds, and introduced a taste for polite 
literature among Europe’s sons and daughters. 

Another cause which contributed to the advance- 
ment of the Reformation, was the overthrow of the 
Grecian Empire in the year 1453. Upon the Turks 
entering Constantinople, the learned G:eek Chris- 
tians dispersed themselves over western Europe, re- 
vived Grecian literature wherever they went, and 
created a taste for a more refined education than had 
been previously acquired. But what gave a fresh im- 
pulse to all was the art of printing. 

In 1430, Laurentius Koster, a native of Herlem, a 
town in Holland, while walking in a wood near that 
city, began to amuse himself by cutting some letters 


on the rind of a beech tree, and to gratifiy his fancy, 
impressed them on paper. Pleased with the new, 
and hitherto, at least in Europe, unknown discovery, 
he printed one or two lines, as a specimen for his 
grandchildren to imitate. Soon after this, one of his 
domestics, to whom he had made known the discovery, 
fled to the city of Mentz, in Germany, and carried 
with him the new and magic art; where, in A. D. 
1441, it was improved by Dr. John Faust and Mons. 
Shoeffer, who invented metallic types, by which they 
printed several copies of the Holy Scriptures. Doc- 
tor Faust went to Paris, to sell the Bibles; but the 
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number and uniformity of the printed copies created 
universal astonishment. Informations were gives 
against him to the police, who searched his lodgings, 
and found a great number of copies of the Bible, 
which they seized. The Holy Bishop and his Clergy, 
together with the learned Faculty of the University, 
as well as the Professors of the celebrated Sorbonne, 
adjudged the red ink, with which the bibles were em- 
bellished, to be Faust’s blood, and himself a magician 
in league with the devil: and had he not fled upon 
the first alarm, he would, doubtless, have contributed 
to the blaze of the numerous fires which were then 
burning throughout the French dominions, and which 
were consecrated with the purest of the Albigensian 
blood. 

By this art, a new era was furmed in the annals of 
the human race; in the progress of science; in the 
advancement of literature; in the elevation of moral- 
ity; and in the cultivation of religion. By it, men’s 
thoughts became stereoty ped—and thus handed down 
to posterity. By it, ignorance and error were expel- 
led ; scientific discoveries disseminated among man- 
kind; the arts improved; and literary compositions 
much refined. And_by it the various books written 
by the Reformers of our holy religion, were in thou- 
sands scattered over the nations of Europe, like a 
mighty, impetuous inundation, which neither could be 
counteracted nor suspended by either the authority of 
princes, the schemes of priests, or the du/ls of pontiffs. 

Again, the Portuguese discoveries of Madeira and 
the Cape Verde Islands; their enterprize under Vas- 
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co di Gama, who, in the year 1497, first doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, and sailed onwards beyond the 
mouths of the Arabian and Persian Gulfs; their ar- 
riving at Calicut, on the Malabar coast; subduing the 
whole maritime country, together with the island of 
Ceylon, and the kingdoms of Pegu, Siam, and Ma- 
lacca; their establishing a settlement at Bengal, and 
discovering several Syrian Churches, which had never 
before dreamed of the Roman Apostacy; not only 
contributed to open up a way for commercial enter- 
prize to the nations of Europe, but also to incite their 
minds to a religious investigation. 

Again, the Spanish discovery of America, by the 
renowned Columbus, whose adventurous spirit unfold- 
ed to the old, a new world, and gave a spring of ac- 
tion to human exertions, and infused a spirit of inde- 
pendence among all descriptions of persons, from the 
prince to the peasant, which was never known before, 
was highly instrumental in introducing a great moral ° 
change. 

At the same time, painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture, were lending their aid in no contemptible 
way to the enlightenmen: of the nations, The Flo- 
rentine School was founded by Michael Angelo, who 
was born in 1474. His paintings manifested a pro- 
found knowledge of the anatomy of the human figure ; 
and although they drew not the simple grace and 
beauty from the ancient, they nevertheless exhibited 
the grand, the sublime, and the terrible. Raphael d’ 
Urbino, born 1483, founded the Roman School. Unit- 
ing grace, majestic simplicity, the forcible expression 
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of the passions, and, in short, almost every excellence 
of the art, he thus stood unrivalled. Again, the 
School ‘of Lombardy was honored with three great 
and most eminent artists—namely, Titian, Correggio, 
and Parmeggiano. The first was most distinguished 
in portrait, and in the painting of female beauty; but 
the second was superior to all that have preceded or 
followed him, in coloring, and in the knowledge of 
light and shade. In the fifteenth century, oil paintings 
were invented by the Flemmings. Holland, too, had its 
painters ; and Switzerland produced its Hans Holbein. 

All these discnveries and inventions awakened a 
spirit of inquiry throughout Europe, which led to the 
full investigation and dissemination of the truths of 
Christianity, when Luther arose and published his 
imperishable theses in opposition to the claims of 
Rome’s Spiritual Pontiff. Had Luther arisen a cen- 
tury before this, doubtless he would have shared the 
fate of John Huss and the godly Jerome: but when 
the appointed time had come, the proper instru- 
ment for commencing the Reformation was provided, 
and Luther appeared. But it was not his preaching 
alone, but his exhibition of God’s Holy Word in the 
- vernacular language of the German people that pro- 
pagated the Reformation. Whilst in the year 1513, 
only four years preceding his preaching against indul- 
gences, there were only ¢hzrty-five publications in ex- 
istence ; and in the year 1517, only thirty seven; after 
the appearance of his theses, the number of books 
rapidly increased. Thus, in A. D. 1518, we find 


seventy-one different works; in A. D. 1519, one hun- 
10 
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dred and eleven; in 1520, two hundred and eight ; 
in 1521, two hundred and eleven; in 1522, three hun- 
dred and forty-seven; in 1523, four hundred and 
ninety-eight ; in 1522, one hundred and thirty of the 
Reformers’ writings were published; and in the fol- 
lowing year, one hundred and eighty-three: In the 
same year, only twenty Roman Catholic publications 
appeared. Thus by this mystic art of painting speech 
and speaking to the eyes, were the Reformers taught 
how to embody and to color thought, and thus trans- 
mit it to the ends of the earth. Hence, on the 21st of 
September, 1522, Luther published his German trans- 
lation of the New Testament, and during the same 
year commenced to translate the Old Testament, 
which he published in parts—that both rich and poor 
might be able to purchase it. Such a thirst for bibli- 
cal knowledge was created, that, in the month of De- 
cember of the following year, a second edition had to 
be published. The people read Luther’s pablications 
with delight. His name became a household word. 
Old and young, rich and poor, friend and foe, revered 
the man who had thus shed a flood of light upon their 
country, by translating into their language, the 
precious word of everlasting life. Thus was the 
Bible presented to the world. Since, copies of the 
Bible have been multiplied to millions. Thousands 
of them are to be found in every enlightened coun- 
try; and the poorest ind'vidual, expressing a desire 
for it, can be furnished with the word of everlasting 
life, which will make him wise unto salvation. 

And whereas in A. D. 1429, a copy of the New 
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Testament sold for a sum equivalent to one hundred 
dollars—now a copy of it can be purchased for sza 
cents. Besides, the Bible is printed in about two hun- 
dred different languages; and thus circulated through- 
out the whole world. 

In consequence of Pope Leo X. having his mind 
so intently absorbed with his collection of paintings, 
and the erection of St. Peter’s Church, he paid little 
attention to the progress of the Reformation. Besides, 
the sanguivary wars which were waged between the 
Emperor Charles V. and the Pope, diverted for a time, 
the civil and the spiritual powers from interfering 
with Luther. That was Luther’s time, which gave 
him an opportunity to gather strength and gain ad- 
hereuts. 

Practice after practice, doctrine after doctrine, of 
the Roman Church, he fearlessly attacked. He was 
now honored with a royal combatant. King Henry 
VIII. of England, published a book against him, for 
which the royal author was honored by his holiness at 
Rome with the Diploma of Defender of the Faith— 
a title still worn by England’s sovereigns. But the 
Reformer cared for none of these puerile puny efforts. 
He went forward! 

In Saxony, the Mass was universally abolished, the 
images destroyed and removed from the churches, 
and the convents shut up. 

Switzerland followed in the path of Reformation. 
Zuinglius of Zurich prevailed upon that Canton to 
adopt the Reformed faith, in which it was also imi- 
tated by Berne and Basle. Christern II., who reigned 
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over —_ Norway and Sweden, sak great ty- 
ranny, was by his subjects expelled, Gustavus Vasa, 

of the royal family of Sweden, who had concealed. . 
himself in the Mines of Dalicarlia, was acknowledged® _ 
King of Sweden in 1521. At the same time, Fred- % | 
erick of Holstein was made King of Denmark. and 
Norway. In these kingdoms Lutheranism was estab- 
lished by the new sovereigns. Many States in the. 
north of Germany also embraced the tenets of the 
Reformation. So widely had it spread, that now, the 
Pope and the Emperor, by their united efforts, could” 

not check its progress: and so formidable had it 
grown, that the Emperor, in A. D. 1526, summoned a 
- Diet, at Spires, to propose articles of accommodatic 
between the Reformers and the Romanists. By th 
decisions of this Diet, a general toleration was We 

to the Reformers, and each prince was allowed to 
manage the ecclesiastical affairs inhis own dominions, 
as he thought most expedient: yet, so as to give to. 3 
God and the Emperor an account of his a(dministna- 

tion, when such should be demanded. Thus thin eae 
decree of Worms was prevented from being put into 
operation—a decree which authorized all—deemed 
as heretics—to suffer death. But tranquillity was not 

te be long enjoyed. The wars waged hetween the 
Pope and the Emperor had terminated. Commo- 
tions in the empire had ceased, That was Pope 
Adrian’s time to prevail upon the Emperor to exter- 
minate the Reformers by the sword. Willing to obey 

the Pope, but unwilling to use such carnal weapons at 
once, the Emperor convened another Diet at Spires. 
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It was composed of the princes and the deputies ap- 
pointed by the free cities of the German empire. 


King Ferdinand—brother of the Emperor—presided. 
A pooilly number of Bishops was in attendance. 


Here, again, the Reformers sought toleration for their 
bidlicions worship, and for ex pressing their conscien- 
tious opinions; but the Romanists demanded their 
punishment as rebels. By a plurality of votes the act 
of toleration was revoked, and in its place another 


| was deliberately framed, by which Romanism was 
- made the established religion in the Reformed States ; 


the Mass authoritatively sanctioned ; preaching against 
the doctrine and practice of Popery suppressed ; the 
printing-press forbidden to issue any work opposed to_ 


_ Rome’s imposing ceremonies, or adulterated faith ; 


and al] commanded to enter the bosom of the Roman 
Church. Surrounded by the other commissioners of the 
empire, and several Bishops, Ferdinand thanked the 
Roman Catholics for their fidelity, and declared that 
the above resolution, having been definitely agreed to, 


‘was about to be published in the form of an imperial 
decree. He then addressed himself to the Reformers, 
and said, in a threatening tone of voice, that their 


safest course and only remaining hopes were to sub- 
mit to the majority. In vain did the Reformers try to 
stop this iniquitous edict. Hence, they resolved to 
appeal from the edict of the Diet to the word of God; 
and from the Emperor Charles to King Jesus. 

A declaration to that effect was drawn up by the 
Reformers. This was the famous Protest, whose 
signers and adherents were, by the Papists, stigma- 
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tized Protestants—a name still dear, noble, and hon- 
orable, although it was at first bestowed through ob- 
loguy, scorn, and derision. Onthe 19th day of Apnil, 
1520, the Reformers—among whom were the Elector 
of Saxony; the Marquis of Brandenburgh; the Land- 
grave of Hesse; the Dukes of Lunenburgh; the 
Prince of Anhalt; together with the deputies of 
fourteeen free imperial cities—solemnly entered the. 
following Protest against the unjust and impious pro- 
ceedings of the imperial Diet. 

Dear Lords, Cousins, Uncles and Friends! Hav- 
ing repaired to this Diet at the summons of his Ma- 
jesty, and for the cominon good of the empire, and of 
Christendom, we have heard and learnt that the de- 
cisions of the last Diet concerning our holy Christian 
faith are to be repealed, and that it is proposed to 
substitute for them certain restrictive and onerous 
resolutions. 

King Ferdinand and the other imperial commis- 
sioners, by affixing their seals to the last recess of 
Spires, had promised, however, in the name of the 
Emperor, to carry out sincerely and inyiolably, all 
that it contained, and to permit nothing that was con-~ 
trary to-it, In like manner, also, you and we, Elec- 
tors, Princes, Prelates, Lords, Deputies of the Em- 
pire, bound ourselves to maintain, always, and with 
our whole might, every. article of that decree. 

Firstly —Because we believe that his imperial. ma- 
jesty,.as well as. you and, we, is called upon to main- 
tain firmly what has. been unanimously and solemnly 
resolved. 
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Secondly.—Because it concerns the glory of God, 
and the salvation of our souls, aud that in such mat- 
ters we ought to have. regard, above all, to the com- 
mandments of God, who is king of kings and lord of 
lords ; each of us rendering him account for himself, 
without caring the least in the world about majority or 
minority. 

But we form no judgment, on that which concerns 
you, Most Dear Lords; and we are content to pray 
God daily that he will bring us all to unity of faith, in 
truth, charity, aud holiness, through Jesus Christ our 
throne of grace, and our only mediator. 

But in what concerns ourselves, adhesion to your re- 
solution,—and let every honest man be judge,—would 
be acting against our conscience. condemning a doc- 
trine that we maintain to be Christian, and proneun- 
cing that it ought to be avolished in our States, if we 
could do so without trouble. This would be to deny 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to reject his holy word, and 
thus give him just reason to deny us in turn before his 
Father in heaven, as he has threatened. What! We 
ratify this edict. We assert that when Almighty God 
calls aman to his knowledge, this man cannot how- 
ever receive the knowledge:of God! Oh! of what 
deadly backslidings should we not thus become the 
accomplices, not only among our own subjects,, but 
also among yours! for this reason we reject the 
yoke that is imposed on us. And although it is. uni- 
versally known that in our States the holy sacrament 
of the body and blood of our Lord is becomingly ad- 
ministered, we cannot adhere to what the edict propo- 
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ses against the sacramentarians, seeing that the impe- 
rial edict does not speak of them, that they have not 
been heard, and that we cannot-resolve upon such im- 
portant points before the next council. Moreover, 
as the new edict declares that the ministers shall 
preach the gospel, explaining it according to the writ- 
ings accepted by the Holy Christian Church; we think 
that for this regulation to have any value, we should 
first agree upon what is meant by the true and holy 
church. Now seeing that there is great diversity of 
opinion in this respect; that there is no sure doctrine 
but such as is conformable to the word of God; that 
the Lord forbids the teaching of any other doctrine ; 
that each text of the Holy Scriptures ought to be ex- 
plained by other and clearer texts; and that this Holy 
Book is in all things necessary for the Christian, easy 
of understanding, and calculated to scatter the dark- 
ness: We ate resolved, with the grace of God, to 
maintain the pure and exclusive preaching of his holy 
word, such as it is contained in the biblical books of 
the Old and New Testament, without adding anything 
thereto that may be contrary toil. This word is the 
only truth; it is the sure rule of doctrine, and of life, 
and can never fail or deceive us. He who builds on 
this foundation shall stand against all the powers of 
hell, whilst all the human vanities that are set up 
against it shall fall before the face of God. 

For these reasons, Most Dear Lords, Uncles, Cou- 
sins, and Friends! We earnestly entreat you to 
weigh carefully our grievances and our motives. If 
you do not yield to our request, We Prorest by these 
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presents, before God, our only Creator, Redeemer, 
Preserver, and Saviour, and who will one day be our 
Judge, as well as before all men, and all creatures, 
that We, for us and for our people, will neither con- 
sent, nor adhere, in any manner whatsoever te the pro- 
posed decree, in any thing thut rs contrary to God, to 
his holy word, to our right conscience, to the salvation 
of our souls, and to the last decree of Spires.” 

As the Magna Charta was the great bulwark of the 
British Constitution: so this famous protest is the 
great bulwark of the Protestant Reformation. It op- 
poses two great abuses and innovations in matters of 
faith and practice. The first is the intrusion of the 
civil magistrate ; and the second is the arbitrary au- 
thority of the church. Instead of these, Protestantism 
elevates the power of a well regulated conscience 
above the civil magistrate; and the authority of the 
word of God above the visible church. In divine 
things it rejects the civil magistrate, and says to him, 
in the language of an apostle, ‘“* We must obey God 
rather than men.” In presence ofthe dazzling splens 
dor, and diamond-set, crystal-like, jewelry-studded 
crown ofthe Henperor Charles, 1T eXALTED the CROWN 
AND COVENANT OF Kine Jesus; and laid down the im- 
perishable principle that all human erudition and in- 
struction should be subordinate to the word of God; 
that there is no higher law than God’s own word ; and 
that all men, and all nations, are bound to submit to 
Jesus Christ—who is King of nations, as well as King 
of Saints. 

This is the quintessence of Protestantism. It 
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takes the Bible as its only rule of faith and practice: 
It does not teach that the private interpretation of the 
Scriptures is the rule of faith,—but that the Scr7ptures, 
as holy men.in olden times spake as the spirit gave 
them utterance,—comparing spiritual things with spi- 
ritual. There isa great difference between a rule, 
and the wseofavule. The Bible istherule; interpre- 
tation is merely the use of the rule. If aman take a 
true rule and give a false measure; the fault lies with 
the man, and not with the rule. His depraved heart 
has been the cause of his villany. Every rule may 
be thus abused ; butif arule be abused by some, there 
is no reason why others may not use it. Archbishop 
Hughes in his Controversy with the Rev. Jobn Brec- 
kenridge, (p. 22), says that ‘the Protestant rule of 
faith has given rise to all the heresies that exist.’” 
Now the Protestant rule of faith is the Bible; there- 
fore the Bible has given rise to all the heresies that 
exist. So afraid of this was the Council of Trent that 
it decreed: ‘“ Vhat if any man should read or possess 
a Bible, contrary to the desire of the Bishop or Inqui- 
sitor, let him be accursed.” 

Protestantism is derived from two Latin words— 
the one “ pro,” in favor of, or against ;—the other, 
“ testis,’ a witness. Hence ProrTestTANTIsM 7s @ wit- 
ness for the truth, and a testimony against error. 
Having now defined my position, I will demonstrate 
in the following pages—that Protestantism is the reli- 
gion of the Bible; the faith of the Christian fathers 
during the first six centnries; of an illustrious chain 
of witnesses from the sixth to the sixteenth century ; 
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of the Paulician and Syrian churches of the east; of 
the British, Scotch, Irish, Albigensian, and Walden- 
sian churches of the west—churches which have exist- 
ed from the days of the Apostles until the days of the 
Reformation—when Luther's protests, and Calvin's 
institutes touch d every chord of gospel truth, and 
caused a universal reverberation to be felt throughout 
Europe that the Bible alone is the rule of faith, the 
canon law, and the religion of Protestants. 
Archbishop Hughes informed his deluded votaries 
at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, that ‘“‘ Protestantism began 
in the year 1517. It had then a solitary representa 
tive; and as regards religion his voice was the only 
discordant sound that could have been heard in wes- 
tern christendom. All had been united, all had sub- 
sisted in the harmony of one belief; and although 
scandal existed then, as now, and abuses of individual 
‘living were known; and although public and private 
morals might have furnished much ground for com- 
plaint, still, at least, there was one ideally perfect rally- 
ing point, on which men’s minds were united ; the beauty, 
simplicity, and unity ofthe faith ofthe Catholic church, 
which God had established for the salvation of men.” 
The Archoishop’s mind must have suffered too much 
elation from his recent honors, or he never could have 
thus exposed his ignorance. Although the congrega- 
tion at St. Patrick’s cathedral may deem him infallible, 
his chronology, certainly, shows that for once, he is as- 
fallible and as subject to make prodigious blunders as 
any other man. If the Archbishop meant that the 
doctrine of Protestantism began in the year 1517, he 
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was either wilfully easy in his veracity, or ignorantly 
_ imposed upon, by the force of early prejudice, and the 
writings of Peter Dens, Thomas Aquinas, and Cardi- 
nal Bellarmine ; else he would have known that the 
doctrine of Protestantism has existed from the estab- 
lishment of God’s church on earth, during a period of 
5855 years; from the birth of Christ during a period 
1851 years; and from the settling of the church under 
the name of Christ, during a period of 1818 years. 
But if he meant that the name, ‘* Pi otestantism,’’ be- 
gan in 1517, every school-boy knows that he has again 
made an egregious blunder: for the name was- not 
known until eleven years, five months, and nineteen 
days, after that Luther bad posted his THESES on the 
doors of the great church at Wittemberg. In Pro- 
téstantism there is no novelty. To prove this, I will 
lay before my readers the views entertained: by the 
respective Reformed Churches of Europe and Ame- 
rica. 

In the Articles of the Church of England, and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United Siates, it 
is hated, that, “‘ The Holy Scripture contains all things 
necessary for salvation; so that whatsoever is not omy 

rein ‘ese be proved thereby, is not to be re- 

quired of! 7 man, that it should be believed as an 
deide of ie faith, or be thought requisite and neces- 
sary to salvation.” Article, 6: ‘It is not lawful for 
the church to ordain any thing that is contrary to God’s 
word :—as it ought not to decree any thing against the 
same, so besides the same, ought sl to enforce any 
thing to be believed for necessity of salvation.” 
(Article 20.) | 
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The Westminster Confession of Faith, says, “The 
whole council of God concerning all things necessary 
for his own glory, man’s salvation, faith and life, is 
either expressly set down in scripture, or by good and 
necessary consequence may be deduced from scrip- 
ture ; unto which, nothing at any time is to be added, 
whether by new revelations of the spirit, or traditions 
of men.” 

The Swiss Confession says, “ The canonical scrip- 
ture, or the word of God, delivered by the Holy 
Ghost, and by the prophets and apostles propounded 
to the world, is the most perfecteand ancient philoso- 
phy, and doth alone perfectly contain all piety, all 
rule of life.” 

The Reformed Church of France says, ‘ Whereas 
the word of God is the sum of all truth, containing 
whatsoever is requisite to the worship of God and our 
salvation ; we affirm that it is not lawful for men or 
angels either to add any thing to it, or take any 
thing from it, nor change anything at all therein; from 
whence it follows, that itis not lawful to set, either 
antiquity, or custom, or a multitude, or human wis- 
dom, opinions, decrees, councils, or visions, or mira- 
cles, in opposition to divine scripture ; but rather that 
all things ought to be examined and tried according to 
this rule, and what is prescribed therein.” 

The Belgic Confession says, ‘‘ We believe that the 
Holy Scripture doth perfectly contain the will of God, 
and that whatsoever is necessary to be believed by 
men, for the obtaining of salvation is sufficiently 
taught therein. For when it is forbidden that any 
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should ada to it, or take away from it, thereby is abun- 
dantly demonstrated, that the doctrine thereof is most 
perfect, and every way complete.” 

The Wittemberg Confession says, ‘That all doc- 
trine necessary to be known by us in order to true and. 
eternal salvation is not contained in the Scripture, is 
sooner said than proved.” ‘Thus all the Reformed 
Churches agree among themselves on their faith. 

I shall now lay before my readers the testimony of 
the Holy Scriptures in behalf of Protestantism. 

_ First.—The Old Testament writers. Moses says, 
(Deut. vi. 6, 7, 8, 9,) ‘‘ These words which I com- 
mand thee this day shall be in thine heart; and thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up, and thou shalt bind 
them for a sign upon thine hand, and they shall be as 
frontlets between thine eyes; and thou shalt write 
them upon the posts of thy house, and on thy gates.” 
Again he says, (Deut. iv. 2,) “ Yeshall not add unto 
the word which I command you; neither shall ye di- 
minish ought from it, that ye may keep the command- 
ments of the Lord your God.” But the Council of 
Trent, (Session 4.) says, ‘ That the doctrine of the 
gospel is contained in the written word, and in un- 
written traditions, and that they receive and honor the 
unwritten traditions, whether appertaining to faith, or 
maanners, with the same reverence and affection, as 
they do all the books of the Old and New Testament.” 
But David says, “‘ The law of the Lord is perfect con- 
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verting the soul; the testimony of the Lord is sure 
making wise the simple. The statutes of the Lord 
are right rejoicing the heart; the commandments of 
the Lord are pure enlightening the eyes.” Isaiah 
says, ‘* To the law and to the testimony: ifthey speak 
hot according to this word, it is because there is no 
light in them.” 

But the canon law of Rome says, “ That men do 
with such reverence respect the apostolical seat of 
Rome, that they rather desire to know the ancient in- 
Stitution of the christian religion from the Pope’s 
mouth, than from the Holy Scripture, and the tradi- 
tions of the fathers ; and they only inquire what is his 
pleasure, and according to it, they order their conver- 
sation ; that the decretal epistles are to be numbered 
with canonical scripture.” (Cap. Jur. Canon. Dist. 40 
st Papa in An.) 

Second.—New Testament writers. The Saviour 

‘says, (John v. 39.) “Search the Scriptures for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life; and they are they that 
testify of me.” Paul says, ‘‘ The Holy Scriptures are 
able to make thee wise unto salvation, through faith, 
which is in Christ Jesus. All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction in righteousness, that the man 
of God may be thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” But Doctor Standish, in his book against 
the English Bible, says, “Take from them the Eng- 
lish damnable translations, and let them learn to give 
as much credit, to that which is not expressed, as to 
that which is expressed in the scripture.” Against 
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that which is written by Paul, (Gal. i. 8.) “ Though 
we, or an angel from heaven preach any other doctrine 
to you, let him be accursed.” But Melchior Canus 
says, “ ‘That many things belong to christian faith and 
doctrine, which are neither plainly nor obscurely con- 
tained in Holy Scripture.” ‘That the help of the 
holy martyrs should be craved by prayer, and their 
memories celebrated, and their images worshipped, is 
not perhaps taught in the Holy Scripture, and yet the 
Catholic Church, as firmly holds these and many other 
doctrines as if they were written in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” This is, certainly, a great acknowledgement 
in behalf of image worship. On the last verse quoted, 
the Rhemish translators appended the foJlowing note, or 
comment: “It is a great pity and shame that so 
many follow Luther and Calvin, and such other lewd 
fellows into a new gospel.”’. Wherein were they lewd? 
Were they immoral, incontinent, or otherwise exter- 
nally wicked? O Rome! Hide thy blushing face, 
when thou dost talk of lewdness! Finally, John in 
his Revelation, (xxii, 18, 19,) says, “ For I testify unto 
every one that heareth the words of the prophecy of 
this book ; if any man shall add unto these things, 
God shall add unto him the plagues that are written 
in this book ; and if any man shall take away from the 
words of the book of this prophecy ; God shall take 
away his part out of the book of life, and out of the 
holy city, and from the things that are written in this 
book.’’ Tothe Holy Scriptures we have already seen 
what the Roman Church has added, as indulgences 
celibacy, monastic vows, unwritten traditions, decretals 
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acts of councils, and the fathers. She has taken away 
the second commandment from the decalouge, the 
Bible from the people, and the cup from the laity. 

Third.—-Let me lay before you my third class of 
witnesses in behalf of the doctrines of Protestantism: 

These are the fathers. 

The primitive Christians acknowledged no other 
rule of faith than the Scriptures. They taught that 
the Scriptures were a complete, as well as a perfect 
rule; that they contained all things necessary to sal- 
vation; and that from them all heretics must be con- 
futed. The councils originally took the Scriptures 
for their only rule and highest judge in every difficulty 
that arose concerning faith and manners. The fathers 
always took the Scriptures for their wnerring guide, 
and always recommended the faithful to read them. 
This I will now prove from their own writings. 

The writers of the first six centuries are commonly 
distinguished by the appellation of Farners. Those 
contemporary with the Apostles, are commonly known 
as the Apostoticat I’arnHers. They were Barnabas; 
Clement of Rome ; Hermas, author of the Shepherd; 
Ignatius; and Polycarp. They all wrote in the 
Greek language, except Clement of Rome, who wroté 
in’ Latin. | 

Ist.—Ignatius Theophorus. He was born in Syria, ; 
was educated under the apostles—John and Peter ; 
was appointed to the pastoral oversight of the church 
at’ Antioch, about the year 67; and governed that 
church under the Emperor Vespasian and his succes- 
sors, until the tenth year of Trajan, by whose orders’ 
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he was, in the year 107, devoured by wild beasts; 
Being on his way from Syria to Rome, where he was 
to suffer martyrdom, he addressed the churches, es- 
tablishing them in the faith, and guarding them against 
the prevailing heresies. Husebius says, (Eccles. Hist., 
Lib. iii., c. 36.) ‘‘ He exhorted them to hold firmly 
by the tradition of the apostles, which, testifying that 
it had been already committed to writing, was neces- 
sary for its preservation.” 

2d.— Irenaeus. He was a Greek ; born at Smyrna, 
about A. D. 140, educated by Polycarpand Papias; 
ordained a Presbyter; and soon after appointed to 
the spiritual oversight of the Church at Lyons, in 
France, in A. D. 178; and was put to death in A. D, 
202. He wrote five books against heresies, in Greek ; 
but the original is now lost. They are, however, 
preserved in Latin. In the 47th chapter of his second 
book he says, “that he knows very well that the 
Scriptures are perfect, for they are spoken by the 
word of God and his Spirit.” Again, (Lib. iii., ¢. 1.) 
he says, “‘ We have known the method of our salva- 
tion by no others than those by whom the gospel came 
to us; which gospel they then truly preached; but 
afterward, by the will of God, they delivered it to us 
in the Scriptures, to be for the future the foundation 
and pillar of our faith.” Again, (in Lib. iv., c. 66. p. 
404.) he says, ‘Read more diligently that gospel 
which is given to us by the apostles; and read more 
diligently the prophets, and you will find every action, . 
and the whole doctrine of our Lord preached in 
them.” 
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3d.—Tertullian, of Africa, born A.D. 160. Quin- 
tius Septimius Florens Tertullianus was born at, and 
ordained Presbyter of Carthage. He flourished from 
A. D. 194, till A. D. 220, when he died. He wrote 
several treaties; on Baptism, Prayer, Repentance, 
Christian Faith, Idolaty, Heretics, the Soul, &c. In 
one of his treaties, (Contra Hermog., c. 2, tom: ii, 
p. 307,) he says, ‘‘ Whether all things were made of 
any subject matter, I have as yet read nowhere. Let 
the School of Hermogenes show that it is written ; if it 
is not written, let them fear the curse allotted to such 
as add or diminish.”’ Again, in another treatise, (De 
Praescrip. Advers. Heares., c. 25, tom. ii., p. 465,) he 
writes—what is fully and clearly applicable to the 
Roman Church—‘“ They confessed that the apostles 
were ignorant of nothing, and differed not among 
themselves in their preaching ; but they are unwilling 
to allow that they revealed all things to all: for some 
things they delivered openly and to all, some things 
secretly, and to a few; and that because Paul uses 
this saying to Timothy: ‘O Timothy, keep that which 
is committed to thy trust.’ And, again: ‘that good 
thing which was committed unto thee, keep.’’”’ Now, 
the Doctors of the Roman Church quote these texts, 
and use the same arguments which the ancient here- 
tics used against whom Tertullian has thus written. 

4,—Titus Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus.. Origin- 
ally he was a heathen philosopher, but found peace in 
believing, about the year 196. To prepare himself for 
future usefulness after his conversion, Clemens travel- 
led through Greece, Calabria, Italy, Palestine, and 
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returning to Egypt, was ordained a Presbyter of the 
Church of Alexandria, and after the death of his pre- 
ceptor— Pantaenus—was elected to the Presidency of 
the renowned school in that city. He flourished from 
A. D. 196, till A. D. 220, when he died. In his Stro 
mata, (Lib. vii., ¢. 16, tom. ii. p. 516,): he says,‘ They 
that are ready to spend their time in the best things, 
will not give over seeking for truth until they have 
found the demonstration from the Scriptures them# 
selves.’’ Again, he says, “ They who rely upon them 
must expound Scriptures by Scriptures, and by the 
analogy of faith, comparing spiritual things with spe 
ritual, one place with another, a part with the whole, 
and all by the proportion to the divine’ attributes.” 
This is precisely what Protestantism does: But does 
the Roman Chureh do this? By no means. 
5.—Origen, born A. D. 185. He was settled: Cate- 
chist, and elected President of the Alexandrine School, 
hr his' eighteenth year, about the year 203, and flour- 
ished until his death, in' A. D, 252. His' works are 
very numerous ; among which his' famous Hexcapla, 
and his’ T'retapla, are worthy of high estimation; but 
unfortunately, they are’ almost lost. | 
hy his: fifth sermon: on Leviticus, (c. 9; tor vi., pe 
89;) he thus' writes: ‘“ In which (the two Testaments) 
every word that appertaineth to God may be required 
and discussed; and all knowledge of things may be 
understood out of them. But if any thing yet remain’ 
which the Holy Scripture: doth not determine, no other 
third’ Seripture ought to be received for authorizing 
any knowledge or doctrine’; but that which remaineth 
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we must commit to the fire, that is, we will reserve it 
for God. For in this present world God would not 
have us know all things.” Again, (Tractatus, 5, in 
in Matt.) he says, ‘‘ We know Jesus Christ is God, 
and we seek to expound the words which are spoken, 
according to the dignity of the person. Wherefore 
it is necessary for us to call the Scriptures into testi- 
mony ; for our meanings and narrations, without these 
witnesses, have no belief. Again, ( Tractatus, 26, in 
Matt.) he says, ‘“‘ No man ought, for the confirmation 
of doctrines, to use books which are not canonized 
Scriptures.” Again, (Homily, 25, in Matt.) he says, 
** As all gold, whatsoever it be, that is without the 
temple, is not holy, even so every sense which is with- 
out the divine Scripture, however admirable it may 
appear to some, is not holy, because it is foreign to 
Scripture.” Again, (Lib. x., c. 16,) he says, ‘* Con- 
sider how imminent their danger is who neglect to 
study the Scriptures, in which alone the discernment. 
of this can be ascertained.” 

6.—Thascus Caecilius Cyprianus. Cyprian was 
born at Carthage about A. D. 196. Originally a hea- 
then, he found safety in believing, in the fiftiéth year 
of his age, A. D. 246. He was ordained a Presbyter 
in A. D. 247, and appointed Bishop of Carthage in 
A. D. 248, where he continued till his death, in A. D. 
258. In his 74th Epistle to Pompeius—against Ste- 
phen, Bishop of Rome, who was introducing certain 
foreign customs into the Roman Church, through tra- 
dition—Cyprian asks: ‘‘ Whence comes tradition ? 
Doth it descend from the Lord’s authority, or from 
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the commands and the Epistles of the Apostles? For 
those things are to be done which are there written. 
If it be commanded in the Gospels, or the Epistles, 
or Acts of the Apostles, then let this holy tradition be 
observed. | 

7.—Hippolytus, the martyr, A. D. 330. Against 
the Noetian heresy, he thus wrote: (Tom. 3., Bibloth. 
Patrum. pp. 20, 21,) “ There is one God, whom we do 
not otherwise acknowledge, brethren, but out of the 
Holy Scriptures. For as he that would possess the 
wisdom of this world, cannot otherwise obtain it than 
to read the doctrines of the philosophers; so whoso- 
ever of us will exercise piety toward God cannot 
learn this elsewhere, but out of the Holy Scriptures. 
Whatsvever the Holy Scriptures preach, that let us 
know; and whatsoever they teach, that let us under- 
stand.” | 

8.—Eusebius Pamphilus, born A. D. 264. He was 
ordained a Presbyter by Agapius, Bishop of Caesarea, 
in Palestine, and succeeded to the spiritual oversight 
of that church in 313, where he continued until he 
was created and enthroned the first Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, by the Emperor, Constantine the Great. 
After writing a multitude of books, he died,A. D. 338. 
At the Council of Nice, he thus spoke, as is recorded 
by Gelas Cyzicen, (Act. Concil. Nicaen., part 2, c. 19,) 
“ Believe the things that are written; the things that 
are not written, neither think upon, nor inquire after.” 

9,—Athanasius, born A. D. 295. He was educated 
by Alexander, bishop of Alexandria; by whom he 
was ordained a Presbyter; and as such, attended and 
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rendered very great service to the Orthodox party, at 
the Council of Nice. In A. D. 326, he was ordained 
Bishop of Alexandria; and although cruelly perse- 
secuted by the Arians, he nevertheless maintained the 
faith of the gospel until his death, in A. D. 375. In 
his Oration against the Gentiles, he says, ‘the Holy 
Scriptures given by inspiration of God, are of them- 
selves sufficient toward the discovery of truth.” And 
in describing the true Orthodox Christians of his time, 
he says, (Exhort. ad Monachas,) “ ‘The Catholie¢ 
Christians will neither speak nor endure to hear any 
thing in religion that is a stranger io Scripture; it 
being an evil-heart of immodesty to speak those 
things which are not written.” 

10.—Cyril of Jerusalem, born A.D. 315. He was 
ordained a Presbyter in the year 345; and was elected 
a Bishop in A. D. 359; but in consequence of his dis- 
posing of the sacred utensils and ornaments of his 
church to support the poor of his charge during a 
severe famine, he was in A. D. 357, accused by Aca- 
cius, the Arian Bishop of Ceesarea, and deposed from 
his sacerdotal office. After the death of the Arian 
Emperor Dep stantl aa. the banished Orthodux Bishops 
were recalled; and Cyril once more visited Jerusa- 
lem, but was by the Emperor Valens again banished : 
and thus in exile died, A. D. 386. In his C tech. iv., 
p. 56, he says, ‘‘ Not even the least of the divine and 
holy mysteries of the faith ought to be handed down 
without the Divine Scriptures. Do not simply give 
faith to me speaking these things to you, except you 
have the proof of what I say from the Divine Scrip- 
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tures. [or the security and preservation of our faith 
are not supported by ingenuity of speech, but by the 
proofs of the Divine Scriptures.” 

11.—Ambrose, born A. D. 340. On the 30th of 
November, A. D. 374, he was baptized. Having 
passed through the orders of Deacon and Presbyter 
in the course of one week, he was ordained Bishop of 
Milan on the 7th of December following. He died 
A. D. 396. In his book on the Offices of Ministers, 
(Lib. i., c. 23,) he thus writes: ‘“How can we use 
those things which we do not find in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” 

12.Hilary. He was ordained Bishop of Poic- 
tiers, his native city, in Aquitain, in A. D. 350, and 


died in A. D. 367. In his second book addressed to 


Constantius Augustus, (c. 8, tom. ii., p 11,) he says, 
“OQ Emperor! [admire your faith, which desires only 
according to those things that were written. You 
seek the faith,O Emperor! Hear it then, not from 
new writings, but from the books of God. Remem- 
ber that it is not a question of philosophy, but a doc- 
trine of the gospel.” £ 

13.—Gregory Nyssen. He was born about the year 
230; was ordained Bishop of Nyssa in 371, where he 
lived till his death, in 395. In one of his dialogues, 
(De Anima et Ressurrect.. tom. i., p. 639,) he says, 
“ Let.a nan be persuaded of the truth of that alone 
which has the seal of the written testimony.” 

14.—Chrysostom. He was born in A. D. 347, and 
was elected and ordained Bishop of Constantinople 
in A. D. 370, where he continued to be honored, re- 
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vered and beloved by the faithful until his death, 
which took place A. D. 407. In a treatise of his, 
(Hom. 59, in Johan., c. 2, tom. vii. p. 346,) he says, 
““Whoso useth not the Scriptures, but cometh in 
otherwise, that is, cuts out for himself a different and 
unlawful way, the same is a thief.” Again, he writes, 
“Formerly it might have been ascertained by various 
means which was the true church, but at present 
there is no other method left for those who are willing 
to discover the true church of Christ but by the Scrip- 
tures alone. And why? Because heresy has all out- 
ward observance in common with her. If a man 
therefore be desirous of knowing the true church, how 
will he be able to do it amid so great resemblance, 
but by the Scriptures alone. Wherefore our Lord, 
foreseeing that such a great confusion of things would 
take place in the latter days, ordered the Christians to 
have recourse to nothing but the Scriptures.” Again, 
(Hom. 13, c. iv. in fine, in 2 Cor. tom. x., p. 36,) he 
says, “It is absurd, while we will not trust other peo- 
ple in pecuniary affairs, but choose to reckon and cal- 
culate for ourselves, that in matters of far higher con- 
sequence we should implicitly follow the opinions of 
others, especially as we possess the most exact and 
perfect rule and standard by which to regulate our 
several inquiries, | mean the regulation of the divine 
laws. I therefore could wish that all of you would 
reject what this or that man saith, and that you would 
investigate all these things in the Scriptures.” And_ 
in (Hom. 9, in cap. 3, ad. Col. tom. xi., p. 391,) he 
further says, “ Hear, I beseech you, all you secular 
| 12 
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men; provide you Bibles, which are the medicines 
for the soul: at least get the New Testament.” 

15.—Theophilus Alexandrinus. He departed this 
life, A. D. 412. In an epistle, (de Pasch. 2,) he says, 
“Tt is the part of a devilish spirit to think any thing 
to be divine that is not in the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures.” | 

16.—Jerome. He was born at Stridon, a village of 
Dalmatia, in A. D. 331, was educated at Constantino- 
ple, under Gregory Nazianzen, with whom he stayed 
till called to Rome, in 382. Having retired to Beth- 
lehem, in Palestine, he thus writes: (Comment. in 
Micha. Lib. i., c. 1,) ‘ The Church of Christ possess- 
ing churches in all the world, is united by the unity 
of the spirit,and has the cities of the law, the pre- 
phets, the gospels, and the apostles. She has not 
gone forth from her boundaries, that is, from the Holy 
Scriptures.” 

17.—Augustine. He was converted in the year 
387, and was elected and appoirted Bishop of Hippo, 
where he died, A. D. 430. He wrote several Works 
against the Pelagian heresy. In his treatise, (Lib. ii., 
de Baptis. Contra Donat, c. 3,) he says, “ Who kuows 
not that the sacred cononical Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament are contained within certain 
bounds ; and ought so to be preferred to the later 
writings of bishops, that we are not to doubt, or call 
in question any thing therein written, whether it be 
true and right or no.” Again, be says, ‘‘ Ail writings 
since the confirmation of the canon of Seripture, are 
liable to dispute, and even councils themselves to be 
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examined and amended by councils.” Speaking of 
the unity of the church, (cap. 3.) he says, “I am un- 
willing that the church be demonstrated by human 
documents, but by the divine oracles.” And in (cap. 
16.) referring to the Donatists, he says, “ Let them, if 
they can demonstrate their church, not by the talk and 
rumor of the Africans; not by the councils of their 
own bishops; not by the books of their disputers ; 
not by deceitful miracles, against which we are cau- 
tioned by the word of God, but in the precept of the 
law, in the predictions of the prophets, in the verses 
of the Psalms, in the voice of the Shepherd himself, 
in the preaching and works or the evangelists; that 
is, in all authorities of the sacred Scriptares.’’ Can 
any thing be more opposed to Romanism than the tes- 
timony of Augustine ? 

18.—Cyril Alexandrinus. He breathed his last in 
A. D. 444. In one of his treatises, (Lib. vii., Contra 
Julian.) he says, “ The Holy Scriptures are sufficient 
to make those who are instructed by them wise and 
most approved, and furnished with most useful under- 
standings.” Again, he says, in his 2nd book on Gene- 
sis, ‘‘ That which the Holy Scriptures have not said, 
by what means should we receive and account it 
among those things which are true.” 

19.—Theodoret says, (Dialog i. ii.) “ By the Holy 
Scriptures alone am I persuaded. [am not so bold 
as to affirm any thing which the.sacred Scripture 
passeth in silence.” a | 

20.—John Damascene. He was condemned by 
the Constantinopolitan iconoclaust Council, in 754. 
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In his treatise, (De Fide Othordox.,, lib. 1, ¢. 1., tom., 
p- 123,) he says, ‘‘ We receive and acknowledge, and 
reverence all things which are delivered in the law, 
the prophets, the apostles, and evangelists, and we 
seek after nothing beyond these.” 

Having now given the testimonies of the fathers in 
their own words clothed in an English garb, may IL 
inquire wherein they differ from the doctrines of 
Protestantism? ‘A very great apostacy took place 
in many parts of Western Europe, which, by the sanc- 
tion of the code of Justinian, in the sixth century, 
taught that any dissent from the decrees of the Pope, 
should be denounced as heresy. To this followed, as 
a natural result of the Pontiff’s power, the favorite and 
rather antiquated practice of burning men’s bodies to 
change men’s creeds, and to save men’s souls—of 
punishing with the rack, the gibbet, the fire, the 
thumb-screw, and the boot-kin—to promote truth and 
extirpate error, was introduced. ‘“ From this era,” 
says Dr. Cumming, “all the elements of the predict- 
ed apostacy were developed on the theatre of Europe: 
priests devoured widow’s houses, and built cathedrals 
with the spoils; absolyed from oaths and evangelized 
with the sword; made divine service a pantomine; 
and religion, priest craft; lengthened the creed, and 
shortened the decalogue ; became the parent of igno- 
rance in the cabinet ; immorality in the palace; ido- 
_latry in the temple; pollution in the confessional ; 
and licentiousness of life every where.” 

Fourth.—I will now present a succession of faith- 
ful,witnesses from the last of the fathers in the sixth 
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eentury ;—who appeared like as many stars amid the 
darkness of the overshadowing night, illuminating por- 
tions of the earth, and reflecting their rays upon the 
benighted world, and giving one universal, irresistible 
proof that God’s true believing church was always, in 
every age of the world ;—until the days of the glorious 
Reformation in the sixteenth century, when Luther 
and Calvin appeared. 

After Augustine, the stanch defender of the doc- 
trines of the gospel, and the greatest opponent to Pe- 
lagian novelties, arose Vigilantius, who was evange- 
lical in his sentiments, just in his dealings, upright in 
his walk, and pious in his conversation ; a Waldensian 
by birth, education, and profession; as the Monk 
Jerome in his 53d epistle states: About the year 
400, Jerome wrote a treatise, wherein he accused 
Vigilantius of heresy, for maintaining the following 
doctrines :—1. That it was wrong to pray for the dead. 
2. That it was idolatry to venerate relics. 3. Thatit 
was useless to make pilgrimages. 4. That it was 
more prudent to distribute in charity the interest than 
at once to sell the principal for the poor. 5. That 
monasteries were injurious, and fasts were uscless. 
6. That saints do not intercede for the living or the 
dead. 7. That no miracles were ever wrought at the 
shrines ‘of saints. 8. That salvation can only be ob- 
tained through Christ alone. Jerome called Vigilan- 
tius a heretic, and abused him in the most uncompro- 
mising manner for his heresies. 

Next in the galaxy appeared Caesarius of Arles, in 
Dauphine. Inthe year 529, at the dictation of this 
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faithful witness for the truth, the Council of Orange 
enacted the following evangelical canons: 1. “If 
any man say that the beginning or the increase of 
faith, and the very affection of belief, are in us not by 
the gift of grace,—that is by the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit correcting our will from infidelity to faith, 
from impiety to piety,—but by EHR, he is an enemy 
to the doctrines of the Apostles.” 2. “If any man 
affirm that he can by the vigor of nature think. any 
thing good which pertains to salvation as he ought, or 
choose or consent tothe saving; that is to evangelical 
preaching, without the illumination and inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit who gives to all the sweet relish in — 
consenting to and believing the truth, he is deceived 
by an heretical spirit.” 

Serenus, about the end of the sixth century, during 
the days of Gregory the Great, stood forth against the 
apostacy, proclaimed the doctrines of the gospel, and 
in melting eloquence and soothing accents protested 
so firmly and so undauntedly against the introduction 
of image worship, that Gregory of Rome, in the year 
601, ordered the Romanists neither to worship nor de- 
face the images in their churches. 

The Council of Frankfort, in A. D. 794, composed 
of 300 bishops, condemned image worship—and em- 
phatically and unanimously decreed that their churches 
should be taught by such preachers as would purely 
teach the doctrines of the gospel in accordance with 
the views of Caesarius, Serenus, and the Council of 
Orange. 

Alcuin, an Englishman, in A. D. 804, rejected the 
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Apocryphal writings which the Roman church had in- 
corporated with the Holy Scriptures. Says he, ‘In 
the Holy Scriptures man may contemplate himself as 
in some mirror what sort of a person he is. The man 
who desires to be ever with God, should often pray to 
him and study his holy word, for when we pray we 
speak to God, and when we read the holy book God 
speaks to us.” 

Paulinus of Aquileia proclaimed salvation through 
the shed blood and living intercession of Jesus Christ, 
between the year $10 and the year 841. The next 
who appeared in order were Agobard of Lyons, and 
Claude of Turin. 'The one in France, on the one side, 
the other in Italy, on the other side of the Alps. Both 
raised their testimony against Romanism and in favor 
of truth in A. D. 817. Archbishop Agobard,—very 
unlike the Archbishop ef New-York,—preached the 
evangelical doctrine that ‘“‘ There is no other mediator 
thanthe God-man ;”’ besides the sentiments of the truly 
great Augustine, accompanied by the potent intellec- 
tual vigor; the power, force, and the all-absorbing 
zeal; the undaunted courage and fearless deportment ; 
which marked Calvin’s fertile mind, Luther’s unosten- 
tatious protests, and Knox’s heroic career in pulling 
down the monastic nests of Scotland’s rooks to pre- 
vent their restoration to that kingdom, and which drew 
from the lips of Scotland’s Regent these memorable 
words, on the day of his interment, ‘‘ Here lies the 
man who never feared the face of clay.” 

Claude, of Turin, was adjudged a pertinacious he- 
retic, and was accordingly persecuted as a malefactor. 
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Read his own statements. Says he, ‘A rumor is 
spread as if I were teaching a new sect contrary to 
the Catholic faith.’”” Now mark this reader! ‘1 
teach no new sect: this trouble came upon me, be- 
cause when | found all the churches at Turin stuffed 
full of vile and accursed images, I alone began to de- 
story what all were sottishly worshipping. If we ought 
to adore the cross because Christ was fastened to it, 
how many other things are there which touched Jesus 
Christ. Why do they not in the same sense worship 
all that are virgins because a virgin brought forth 
Jesus Christ? Why do they not adore mangers and 
old clothes because he was laid in a manger and 
wrapped in swaddling clothes? Why do they not 
adore fisher-boats because he slept inone? Letthem 
_ adore asses because he entered Jerusalem on the foal 


~ ofanass? All these things are ridiculous, rather to 


be lamented than set forth in writing, but we are 
forced to set them down in opposition to fools. Come 
to yourselves again, ye miserable transgressors, why 
do you crucify the Son of God again and expose him 
to open shame ?’’ Can there be a more tender testi- 
rnony given in behalf of Protestantism 4 

Gotteschale forsook his monastic incarceration in 
A. D. 846, and under deeper and holier feelings began 
to preach the gospel of the grace of God in Lombar- 
dy and the Delphinate: but by Rabanus Maurus, 
Archbishop of Mentz; and Hinckmar, Archbishop of 
Rheims ; he was condemned as a heretic, degraded 
from the ministry, and beaten to death ;—but his dead 
body, a piteous, a frightful, a maimed spectacle, was 
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not allowed the funeral rites of his country. It had to 
lie and be bleached*above ground, because it was too 
heretical to be put under ground. 

Again the Bishops of Belgia, in A. D. 860, assem- 
bled in convention, wrote the following epistle to Pope 
Nicholas I., which shows their Protestant sentiments. 
(See Illyric. Catal. Test. Verit.ex Aventin.) In this 
epistle the Bishops stated that “they would not stand 
to his decrees, nor hear his voice, nor his thundering 
bulls. Thou condemnest them that obey not the de- 
crees of the Senate. We assault thee with thine own 
weapon, that despisest the decree of our Lord God. 
The Holy Spirit is the author of all the churches 
which are spread both far and near; the city of our 
God, whose free denizens we are, is greater than that 
city which by the holy prophets is called Babylon, 
which exalts herself to heaven, and falsely glories that 
she never has erred, nor can err.” 

From the witnesses of the west we will go to the east. 
Constantine of Armenia, in A. D. 653, having read 
the gospels and the epistles of Paul, was so enchanted 
by Paul’s soothing eloquence, profound erudition, 
sound reason, and moral deportment, that he resolved 
to imitate that apostle, and be his follower. Acknowl- 
edging no other human teacher, and after preaching 
the gospel for thirty years, he was condemned for his 
scriptural tenets as a heretic, as Peter Siculus in- 
forms us. The high-toned morality of his sentiments ; 
the grandeur of his conceptions ; the sublimity of his 
thoughts; the heartfelt words he uttered in prayer 
for his persecutors: his meekness; his gentleness.; 
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his patience ; his ssuiierings ;—all combined to drive 
Simeon, the government’s deputy, from stoning his 
bleeding martyred body, and to constrain him to em- 
brace the principles of the gospel; to forsake all; 
assume Christ’s spiritual cross; and suffer an excru- 
ciating, violent, and cruel death, for his Christian tes- 
timony. 

Sergius comes next forward as a fearless preacher 
of the doctrines of the Apostle Paul. Says he, “ From 
east to west, and from north to south, I have preached 
the gospel, and labored with these my hands.” Ad- 
dressing the Roman Catholics, said he, “ We are 
Christians, you are Romans.” Waving finished his in- 
trepid and irresistible career, he slept in Jesus, in the 


year $30, after enduring the toil and fatigue of a spi- 


ritual warfare during a period of thirty-three years. 
Though the Paulicians were persecuted during one 
hundred and fifty years, yet neither the smiles of cour- 
tiers, nor the frowns of princes, the power of the 
emperor, nor the minions of the Patriarch, could 
either crush their spirit or eradicate their faith. 

So numerous had they now become, that during the 
short reign of the Empress Theodora, no less than 
one hundred thousand of these faithful witnesses for 
the truth were martyred by the sword, the gibbet, 
and the flames. 

About the middle of the eighth century, the Empe- 
ror Constantine, who condemned and removed image 
worship from the churches of Constantinople, on 
making an expedition through Armenia, met with, to 
his surprise, many kindred spirits, who, under the 
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name of Paulicians, resided in the cities of Melitene 
and Theodosiopolis; and, as a favor to them, he in- 
duced many of them to accompany him to Europe, 
where he settled them comfortably in Constantinople 
and Thrace. Thus were their doctrines introduced 
into Europe. After the death of their patron, they 
were severely persecuted. This caused many of them 
to leave their former residences in J/hrace, and pene- 
trate into Hungary, Italy, Sicily, Milan, and the trans- 
alpine kingdoms, where they propagated their pecu- 
liar views of the gospel. Hence, history informs us 
that in the year 900, the Paulicians of the East, and 
the followers of Cesarius, Serenus, Paulinus, the 
Frankfort Council, Agobard, Claude, Gotteshalec, and 
Johannes Scotus Eridanus, amalgamated with the 
CuristiAn CuurcueEs of the West, which were known 
as the Waldensian, Albigensian, British and Culdean 
Chui ches—churches which will be described in their 
order at a proper time. 

Arnulphus, in the tenth century, at a Synod con- 
vened at Rheims, as its president, thus addressed its 
members respecting the Pope: (See Magdeb. Cen- 
tur. 10 de Synod, p. 433,) “What, O Reverend Fa- 
thers, what, I say, thnk you him to be, who sitteth 
thus in a lofty throne, in purple robes and glittering 
gold? Certainly, if he be void of charity, lifted and 
puffed up only with knowledge, he is antichrist sitting 
in the temple of God; but if he want both charity 
and knowledge, then he is an idol, and to oe to him 
7 answer is to inquire of marble stones.’ 


eranger, in A. D. 1045, declared that “the See of: 
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Rome is not the apostolical seat, but the seat of Sa- 
tan.’ Again, Henry, Bishop of Mentz,in A. D. 1105, 
appealed from the Pope to Christ. Says he, “I ap- 
peal to the Lord Jesus Christ, as to the most high and 
just judge, and cite you, [the Pope and his two Car- 
dinals, who had crueily and tyrannically persecuted 
him| ‘‘ before his judgement, there to answer me be- 
fore the high judge.” At the same time, F/wentius, 
Bishop of Florence, and two celebrated preachers, 
named Gehardus and Dulcinus Navarensis, eloquently 
preached the gospel, refuted the doctrines of Ro- 
manism, and denied the supremacy of the Pope. 
They stated, “that prayer was not more holy in one 
place than in another; that the Pope was Antichrost; 
that the clergy and prelates of Rome were reprobates, 
and that Rome was the very whore of Babylon spoken 
of in the Revelations.” 

Peter de Bruis and his disciple Henry, raised their 
testimony against Rome’s impious claims. Says Peter, 
“ Baptism is of no avail without faith. Christ’s 
body is not present in the Eucharist; purgatory is a 
mere invention; and the dead are not benefited by 
our prayers.” Tor maintaining these principles he 
was admonished, to recant or suffer. He chose the 
latter ; and the consuming flames quenched his dying 
testimony against Pope and Popery, in the year of 
our Lord 1126. His pupil, Henry, an Italian by 
birth, and a Cicero for eloquence, aroused the people 
of his country from their lethargy. Let Bernard of 
Clairvaux, a bigoted Papist, describe the result of his 
preaching. Says he, “The churches are without peo- 
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ple; the people without priests; the priests left with- 
out reverence ; and the Christians without Christ [the 
wafer]; no oblation for the dead, and the shrines of 
the saints utterly neglected.” — 

Arnauld of Brescia was burnt at Rome, in A. D. 
1155, for proclaiming the doctrines of Christ. 

Peter Waldo, in A. D. 1160, a merchant of Lyons, 
translated the gospels into French, devoted his time, 
his talents, and his wealth to the propagation of the 
doctrines of the gospel. Multitudes now heard, for 
the first time,the gospel of the Son of God; and 
eagerly embraced the same. His followers were called 
the Poor Men of Lyons. He went into Dauphine, 
thence into Picardy, and finally into Bohemia, where, 
after seeing the pleasure of the Lord prosper in his 
hands, he died, A. D. 1179. His followers in Bohe- 
mia alone, in A. D. 1325, numbered 80,000. 

— John Wickliffe, D. f°., was born in A. D, 1324, and 
appointed Master or Batiot Coiiece, and Profes- 
sor of Theology in the University of Oxford. Having 
been brought to a knowledge of the way of salvation 
by a celebrated Waldensian minister, named Walter 
Dollard, he began to translate the New Testament 
into English, and to write several works against the 
Pope’s supremacy; clerical immorality ; ; the mum- 
mery of the Mass; transubstantiation ; the seven sa- 
craments; the hypocrisy and profligacy of the friars. 
These he published between the y > years | 1366 and 1387. 

His followers were called Lollards, after the name of 
his preceptor: and before the Lutheran Reformation, 
numbered no less than one hundred thousand in Eng- 
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land. So numerous had they grown, that in the year 
1422, Henry Chichesly, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
wrote to Pope Martin V., stating that in England 
there were so mauy infected with the heresy of Wick- 
liffe and Huss, that, without the force of an army, 
they could not be suppressed. 

Disseminating their principles through palaces, 
halls and cottages, the Lollards gained many converts 
from the ranks of the nobility, clergy and the people. 
Sir John Oldcastle—hbetter known as Lord Cobham— 
who was then Lord Chief Justice 6f England, was, 
ain A. D. 1418, both hanged and burnt as a pertina- 
cious heretic. 

William Sautre, a priest, and John Badby, a tailor, 
‘were burnt alive in Lonon, for adhering to the prin- 
ciples of Wickliffe: 

John Huss, D. D., Professor op Theology, Rector 
of the University,and Pastor of Bethlehem Chapel, in 
the city of Prague, was, by a safeguard diploma from 
the Emperor Sigismund, induced to attend the Coun- 
cil of Constance, and answer for his doctrines. But 
no sooner had he given an account of his religious 
views, than he was condemned to the flames as a here- 
tic, and on the 15th day of July, 1414, he was burnt 
alive, for maintaining the following scriptural truths : 
“That the Pope of Rome is not superior to ‘other 
bishops or priests ;—That there is no purgatorial fire ; 
That it is vain to pray for the dead ;—That such is only 
‘an invention of priestly covetousness ;—That images 
‘of God and the Saints ought to be destroyed ;—That 
‘the blessing of water and palm branches is ridiculous ; 
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—-That the religion of the Mendicants was invented 
by evil demons ;—That auricular confession is tri- 
fling ;—That it is sufficient for every one, in his 
chamber, to confess his sins to God ;-—That the suff- 
rages of Saints reigning with Christ in heaven, areim- 
plored in vain, for as much as they cannot help us; 
—And that we should abstain from work on no days 
except that which is called the Lord’s Day.” 

Jerome, of Prague, who had travelled much through- 
out Europe, and while in England had received and 
read a copy of Wickliffe’s New Testament, which 
caused the truth of the gospel to flash upon his mind, 
was, by the same Constance Council, condemned to 
die; and on the 30th day of May, 1416, his body was 
consumed by the flames, and his ashes were cast into 
an adjacent river, which carried them down to the 
ocean. Undauntedly did he sing his favorite hymn of 
praise when the flames began to feed upon his mortal 
frame— 

** Hail happy day and ever to be adored, 
When hell was conquered by great heaven’s Lord.” 

And when enveloped with his flame-clad mantle, the 
bystanders heard this fervent, earnest prayer proceed- 
ding from his lips and greeting their ears: ‘“O Lord, 
have mercy on me, have mercy on me! Thou know- 
est how I have joved thy truth !” 

In A. D. 1422, James Rethby was burnt at Glas- 
gow, for denying the Pope’s supremacy, and main- 
taining the Culdee doctrines of his fathers. Thou 
sands in Scotland retained their ancient faith, in spite. 
of all Rome’s persecuting machinations. But we. 
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shall afterwards find a Patrick Hamilton, and a 
George Wishart, sealing their dying testimony at the 
martyr’s stake. These were the last of the Culdees 
who suffered for Scotland’s ancient faith. 

But humanity stands aghast in perfect consterna- 
tion at Rome’s unfeeling heart; for, in A. D. 1431, a 
Bohemian youth, named Paul Craw, who was pursu- 
ing his literary studies at the University of St. An- 
drews, was convicted of heresy, and, far from his native 
home, was committed to the consuming flames. late 
tle did the Bishops of Scotland then think that the 
ancient faith of their Culdee fathers was still alive— 
aye, as strong as ever—in the hearts of thousands of 
the noble inhabitants of that kingdom, and only wait- 
ing for a proper time and aspecial opportunity to burst 
forth in all its ancient brilliancy, and to illuminate the 
minds’ of Scotland’s popish bishops and their super- 
stitious votaries. Thattime did come. 

John Wesselin, in A. D.1479, was burnt at Worms, 
as an obstinate heretic, for preaching the gospel of the 
kingdom of God; and of course exposing the Pope’s 
indulgences and immorality. 

John Savonorola, in A. D. 1498, was burnt at Flo- - 
rence for preaching the gospel ofthe grace of God and 
exposing the system of Romanism ; for demonstrating 
that the Mass is a mummery, and that Popery is a lie. 

The great Lateran Council was held at Rome from 
the year 1512 until the year 1514, undertwo Popes— 
Julius II., and Leo X. It was announced to the 
Council that none, save the Hussites of Bohemia, who 
then numbered more than two hundred congregations, 
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remained opposed to Rome. _ Hence on the 4th day 
of May, 1514, only three years before Luther's appear- 
ance—the orator of the council ascended the pulpit, 
and pronounced amid the applause and plaudits of 
the exulting Bishops—“ Jum nemo reclamat, nullus ob- 
sistit.”” not one protests ; not one opposes. At this the 
wild yell of exultation drowned the orator’s voice ; but 
he spake falsely. In vain did the Bishops exult over 
their own diabolical exterminating works. In spite 
of all their fiendish machinations, England had her 
Lollards still; Scotland and Ireland had their Culdees 
still; France had her Albigensians and Leonists ; the 
valleys of Piedmont had their Waldenses; Bohemia 
had her Hussites; and Getmany had her Reuchlin. 
These existed long before, aye hundreds of years be- 
fore Luther was born. And now they stood forth his 
contemporaries in the blessed work of evangelizing 
their benighted countries. 

Having now presented an unbroken chain of wit- 
nesses from the days of the Apostles until the Refor- 
mation, I will next present a view of those Christian 
Churches which raised their testimony against Popish 
errors in Europe from their foundation, until the days 
of Luther and the Glorious Reformation. 

V.—Turt Witnessing Cuurcues or Europe. 
These were the British, Scotch, Irish, Albigensian, 
and Wauldensian Churches. 

I.— The British Churches. Ata very early period 
the christian religion was introduced into the British 
islands. By. sume, the apostle J’aul is thought tohave 
been the instrument of its conveyance there; and of 
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its permanent establishment in that country. Simon 
-Zelotes is thought to have followed Paul, and to have 
preached the gospel in the northern parts of the is- 
land. At that time, both Ireland and Scotland were 
by the Romans called Scotiana, and their inhabitants 
Scots. The difference between the South British and 
the ancient Irish was simply this :—The Irish and the 
North British were descended from the same ancestry, 
the ancient Celts ; whereas the South British were de- 
scended from a different tribe ;—the ancient Cymriacs. 
The Celtic and Cymriac races were originally de- 
scended from Japhet,—but, owing to some ancient 
feuds, had ceased to cultivate each other’s friendship. 
~ * However, God overruled it otherwise. From the name 
of the island, given by the Phoenicians, the Cymriacs 
were called Britons ; while the Celtic races _Tetained 
their Patronymic name, and were called Scots. 
Hence this is the reason for calling the one the British, 
andthe other the Scottish nation. Thisdistinction should 
always be observed im reading their ecclesiastical his- 
tory. As respects Scotland, two classes of people 
widely different in their manners and dispositions an- 
ciently were its inhabitants. These were the Picts 
and the Caledonians ; the former, inhabited the low- 
lands, and the latter the highlands. According to the 
most authentic accounts of antiquarians, we find that 
the Scythians, from whom the appellation “ Scot” is 
derived, at a very early period established colonies in 
the “Ista or tHe West.” In the Celtic language, 
Erin signifies Isle of the West; for “ Ear’ signifies 
“ West ;” and “In” signifies “ Island.” In the sixth 
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century, before the christian era, the whole island was 

called after the name of its original Scythian colonies. 

The North of Jreland was called Dalriadia—a name 

expressive of its northern locality. About the same 

time the king of the Dalriadians invaded the lands of 
the Picts and the Caledonians; conquered their 

forces; overthrew their dynasties ; removed his 

throne from Ulster to Argyelshire ; transplanted his 

Dalriadian or Scottish Galloglaghs from Ireland to 

the fields of his recent victory ; and enacted, that from 

that time forward the victors should give their own 

national appellation to their new territory, which has 

ever since enjoyed the same in pleasing tranquillity: 

For these reasons, at the christian era, Scotland and> 
Ireland were called Scotiana, and their inhabitants 

Scots. The first inhabitants of the British islands 

were divided into a number of independent petty 

kingdoms. Several changes took place in their dy- 

nasties, according as power, rapine, and_ plunder 

gained superiority. 

If Bishops Stillingfleet and Burgess can be accredit- 
ed, Britain had undoubtedly an Apostolic Church or- 
ganized within her domain in the first century. Inthe 
second century Christianity was protected and sup- 
ported by the royal power and princely liberality of 
one of her sovereigns. The British Triads state that 
“ Lieirwig, (in Latin, Lucius), called Lleuver the 
Great, gave the privilege of his country and tribe, 
with civil and ecclesiastical rights, to those who pro- 
fessed faith in Christ ;” and the Roman catholic his- 
torian Bede, who wrote about the year 731, says, 
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(Lib, i. cap. 4.) “After the days of Lucius, the Bri- 
tons preserved the faith which they had received 
whole and inviolate, in a quiet and peaceable manner, 
until the reign of Diocletian.” During the reign of 
that emperor frightful persecutions prevailed over the 
whole empire. About the year 304, a very severe 
persecution took place in Britain. Many of the Bri- 
tish Christians fled to the mountain retreats in Wales 
and Scotland; and many of them passed over into 
Ireland where they found an asylum from persecution, 
In the year 314, at the Council of Arles, which was 
summoned by Constantine —the first Christian empe- 
ror, several British clergymen were present. In A, 
D. 325, at the general council of Nice, there were 
three British pastors; and in A. D. 347, at the coun- 
cil of Selucia, there were several. delegates present 
from the British churches. Bede (B, I. ch. 17, 21,) 
states, that Pelagianism was universally condemned 
by the British churches during the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies. In short their doctrines were widely different 
from those of the Romanchurch. Neither the British 
nor the lrish knew anything at this time of the Roman 
apostacy. 

The primitive apostolic religion, says Ussher, flou- 
rished in Britain and Ireland in the first six centuries. 
Dr. Reid, in his History of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church, vol 1., says, respecting the British churches, 
“It is now generally admitted that the primitive 
church of lreland—[and we may add of Britain|—dif- 
fered most materially, and fur a length of time, from 
Rome. The free and commanded use of the Scrip- 
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tures, the inculcation of the doctrines of grace, and of 
the efficacy of the sacrifice and intercession of Christ, 
without any allusion to the mass, to transubstantiation, 
purgatory, human merit, or prayers for the dead; the 
diversity in the forms of celebrating divine worship ; 
the rejection of the papal supremacy ; the marriage of 
the clergy ; the scriptural character of early bishops: 
each having the charge of only one parish, and being 
laborers in word and doctrine ; the Presbyterial order 
of the Culdees, and their singular piety and zeal; all 
their important points of doctrine and discipline which 
were maintained and practised in the ancient Irish 
church, clearly indicate its opposition to the papal 
system.” 

About the year 609, Austin and his Monks landed 
on the shores of Britain. A few words respecting 
Britain will enable the reader to understand its ele- 
mental power at the time Popery was first introduced. 

Before the Romans came into the island the Britons 
were divided into several nations, each of them go- 
verned by their own kings; and when Britain became 
an appendage to the Roman Empire, many of its tribes 
had their own kings, who were permitted to govern 
by their own laws, provided they were tributary to 
the Romans. Such were Cogidunus and Prastitagus, 
mentioned by Tacitus. Lucius, the first Christian 
King, died A. D. 181, leaving his kingdom to the Ro- 
man empire. After the Romans had, in 448, vacated 
the island, the Britons were much opptessed by their 
northern neighbors, the Picts and Scots. To stop the 
incursions of their enemies they sought aid from the 
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Saxons. Arriving on the island, the Saxuns soon de- 
feated the northern invaders ; but no sooner had they, 


done so than they began to dispossess the Britons — 


themselves; and though the Saxons were often de- 

feated by the British king Vortimer, and afterwards. 

by the celebrated king Arthur, yet after his death, the 
Britons were so enfeebled, that they were finally, 

though reluctantly, driven from their fertile plains to 

the bleak, cold, dreary fastnesses of the mountains of 
Cornwall and Wales. Thus expelled from their na- 

tive homes with bleeding hearts, they consoled them- 

selves in their new retreats with the comfortable 

truths of their holy religion. 

Into their relinquished abodes the wild, ruthless, 
Pagan Saxons entered. They divided the whole 
country into eight petty kingdoms, commonly known 
in history by the name of the Saxon Octarchy. Kent, 
the first of them was founded A. D.455. The others 
which were all established before A. D. 600, were 
Essex, East Anglia, Deira, Bernicia, Mercia, Sussex, 
and Wessex. [From the Angles, a leading tribe, the 


whole country was called England, and the inhabitants _ 


Anglo-Saxons. 

About the year 600, Austin and his Monks arrived 
in the kingdom of Kent. Ethelbert,the fifth monarch 
of that kingdom, through the influence of his- queen 
Bertha—a Papist by birth and education—invitedand 
sumptuously entertained these strangers at Canterbury, 
At this time the Saxons were Pagans. Ethelbert. 
having become a convert to Austin’s religious views 
created him Archbishop of Canterbury, and presented 
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him with an Idol Temple, outside of the walls of that 
city, which was consecrated and converted | into the 
first monastery which England ever saw. | 

The new religion ry introduced by Austin was 
_ Tejected by the Britons with scorn. Bede tells us, 
‘that the British Pastors resolutely and fearlessly op- 
posed the system of Popery. He says, (Lib. ii. cap. 
2) that seven of the British Bishops, besides many of 
the most learned Britons,—after listening to Austin’s 
propositions, viewing the silver cross and the picture 
of our Saviour which he displayed, and hearing his 
heretical doctrines,—-unanimously made this reply, 
«« We will perform none of them, nor at all admit you 
for our Archbishop.” 

The monk Gotcelin, the biographer of Austin, re- 
cords the response of the Welch Britons to Austin. 
He says, that they affirmed that “they adhered to 
what their holy fathers held before them; who were 
the friends of God, and the followers of the apostles ; 
and therefore they ought not to change them for any 
new dogmatists.” ‘Their famous Welch poet, Talies- 


syn, wrote the following poem, which Archbishop 
Ussher thus poetically translated. 


“Wo be to that priest yborn 
That will not cleanly weed his corn, 
And preach his charge among : 


Wobe to that shepherd, I say, 
That will not watch his fold alway, 
As to his office doth belong. 


Wo be to him that doth not keep 
‘From Romish savage wolves his sheep 
With staffand weapon strong.” 
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The Britons would not communicate with the Ro- 
man Catholic Saxons on any condition. Bede says, 
(Lib. cap. 20.) “ For even to this day it is the custom 
of the Britons to hold the faith of the Anglo-Saxons 
[the Papists] in no sort of estimation, nor in any re- 
spect to communicate with them, otherwise than with 
Pagans.” What the Papists could not effect by per- 
suasion they ultimately accomplished with the sword. 
In A. D. 677, twelve hundred British Pastors and 
Students of Theology were barbarously massacred at 
Bangor, by Etheldred and the monks of the kingdom 
of Mercia. Bede says, (Lib. il. cap. 2.) ‘ That there 
were slain of them who came to pray, about a thousand 
,and two hundred men, and only fifty escaped by flight,” 
Archdeacon Mason has shown by a careful and most 
laborious deduction, that Austin was not the first 
christian missionary in Britain. His words are the 
following: (Vindic. Eccles. Anglié. Lib. iv. cap. 4.) 
Austin, ‘‘ was not the apostle of this island, not of the 
Britons, not of the Scots, not of the Picts, not of the 

Angles, not of all the Jutes, but of Kent alone.” 

About A. D. 816, a decree was passed in the coun- 
cil of Cealhythe, that “no Scottish presbyter should 
be allowed to perform any duties of his function in 
England.” 

Few men have ever acquired such celebrity as the 
Right Honorable Judge Blackstone. He is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the prince of civilians and 
historians. In his Commentaries on British Law, 
(Book iv. chap. 8,) he says, “The British Church, by 
whomsoever planted, was a stranger to the Bishop of 
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Rome and his pretended authority. But the Pagan- 
Saxon invaders having driven the professors of Chris- 
tianity to the remotest corners of our island, their own 
(the Saxon’s) conversion was afterwards effected by 
Austin the Monk,.and other missionaries from the 
court of Rome. ‘This naturally introduced some few 
of the papal corruptions in point of faith and doctrine. 
But we read of no civil authority claimed by the Pope 
in these kingdoms, till the era of the Norman Con- 
quest.” 

Il.— The Scottish Churches. In a philosophical 
view of their peculiarities, there is no great difference 
between them and the British, They were called 
Culdees—a name composed of the Celtic word 
“ Ceal,’”’ or “Cel,” or “ Kel,” a retired spot or place 
of worship, and “ Dia,” God. Others suppose it to 
be a corruption of the two Latin words ‘“ Cultores 


Dei,” worshippers of God. Others, again, derive it ~ 


from the Hse or Geelic ‘‘ Kille”’ or ‘ Gille,”’ a ser- 
vant, and ‘* Dia,” God—meaning Servants of God. 
The famous Columba, a native of Ireland, established 
the illustrious seminary in Jona, one of the western 
islands of Scotland. The Culdees observed the fes- 
tival of Easter at the same time that the Geek and 
African churches observed it. The Eastern churches 
followed, says Eusebius, Lib. 5, the custom of John 
and Polycarp, in celebrating the death of the Re- 
deemer, on the fourteenth day of the moon, The 
British and Culdee Churches likewise observed the 
same. But the Roman-Churches celebrated it on the 
first Lord’s Day after the full moon. From this it 
: 14 
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evidently appears that the first missionaries in Britain 
‘were from the Eastern, and not from the Roman 
Churches. Every bishop among the Culdees was the 
pastor of a congregation of faithful people, to whom 
he preached the gospel every Lord’s Day. . 

Read what Bede says, (Lib. v. cap. 10.) ‘Columba 
was the first preacher of Christ’s faith to the Picts, 
dwelling beyond the great mountains northward, and 
the first founder of a monastery in the island Hui, 
which was had in great reverence and estimation a 
long time, with both the Scots and the Picts.” Again, 
(Lib. iii. cap. 4,) he says, ‘Columba came to Britain 
when the most puissant King Bride, son of Meilo- 
_ cheus, reigned over the Red-shanks, [or Picts] in the 
ninth year of his reign, and did, by his learning and 
example of life, convert that nation to the faith of 
Christ; in consideration of which, the aforesaid island 
was given him as a possession, for the use of his 
monastery ; for the island is not large, but is thought 
to contain five families. His successors retain it un- 
til this day, where, dying at the age of 77, he was 
buried, about thirty-two years after that he came into 
Britain to preach. But, before that he travelled into 
Britain, he made a famous monastery in Ireland, 
which, on account of the great number of oaks, is in 
the Scottish [Irish] language, called Dearmach, [now 
Londonderry] that is to say, a field of oaks. Very 
many religious houses were afterwards erected, both 
in Britain and in Ireland, by the scholars of both these 
‘monasteries; but the same abbey which is in the 
Island, where his body lies buried, is the head house 
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of all. This island is always accustomed to have an 
Abbot that is a Presbyter, to be the ruler: to whom 
both the whole country and also the bishops them- 
selves ought, after a strange and unusual order, to be 
subject, according to the example of the first teacher, 
who was no bishop, but a presbyter and a monk.” 

Thus from the seminary of Jona, multitudes of 
young men were sent forth throughout the whole 
country, animated with the burning zeal of their 
teacher, and influenced by the spirit of their Divine 
Master. By their indefatigable efforts, the pagan 
tribes of the stern and chill Caledonia were converted, 
and their hearts—which were formerly as cold as 
their mountains’ snows—were warmed by the genial 
rays of the sun of righteousness. 

Proclaiming the truths of the gospel they went 
on, their voices were heard on the bleak mountain 
tops ; in the verdant vales ; along Lomond’s delightful 
lake ; onthe sunny plains of England; and beside the 
meandering Thames. Thus these holy men of God 
devoted their whole lives and energies to their Mas- 
ter’s work. But popery could not give them rest. 

From the-year 1057 to the year 1093, a secret con- 
spiracy was fostered against Scotland’s ancient faith. 
Margaret, queen of Malcolm Canmore, was an Anglo- 
Saxon papist. Her confessor, Turgot, cunningly, 
with her assistance, prevailed upon the monarch to 
admit certain Roman Catholics into the ecclesiastical 
establishment of Scotland. In A. D.1107, Alexan- 
der I. began to reign. During his reign, he opened the 
door to the Romanizing party. His son, David I— 
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a bigoted papist-——-erected magnificent cathedrals, in- 
creased the episcopal sees, and bestowed property, to 
the extent of half the lands of his kingdom, upon the 
clergy, who were all foreigners, except a few of the 
Culdees. All kinds of means were resorted to to in- 
duce the Culdee Presbyters to unite with the Roman 
Clergy. Flattery, bribery, friendship and persecu- 
tions, prevailed upon many to become perverts from 
their religion, and proselytes to Rome. For the 
princely aid rendered by David, he was canonized 
and enrolled among the demon saints of the apostacy. 
. But, as a distinct body of Christians, the Culdees 
taught their principles, and dispensed their ordinances 
until the year of our Lord 1309. The last distinct 
congregation of that illustrious church, was that of St. 
Andrews, which, soon after the above date, fell a 
sacrifice to the exterminating Papists, and was sub- 
jected to the bishop of that city. Like the faithful 
Covenanters in days of other years, in scattered rem- 
nants the Culdees remained distinct from popery un- 
til the Reformation. Let the years 1422 and 1494 
answer for themselves: and they will tell you of a 
Rethby’s martyrdom at the burning stake, and of the 
accusations of a George Campbell and an Adam Reid, 
of a John Campbell and an Andrew Shaw, of a Helen 
Chamber Lady Polkellie, and an Isabel Chamber 
Lady Stair. These, and thousands more, rejoiced in 
the doctrines of their Ancient Culdee faith. 
IlI.—The Irish Churches. Long before the days 
of St Patrick, Ireland enjoyed a Christian church. 
Dermit, Liberius, Kiarnan, Declan, and Ibar, preceded 
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Patrick. During the year 303, the persecution of the 
Emperor Deocletian, as was formerly mentioned, 
drove many Christians from Britain to Ireland. Je- 
rome says that ‘ there was a pure Christian church in 
Ireland in the fourth century; and that letters were 
then known and cultivated there.’’.e Dr. O’Halloran, a 
Roman Catholic historian, states, “ that a most uncom- 
promising enmity existed in the minds of the Irish 
people against every thing connected with Rome.” 

Some suppose St. Patrick was a native of Scotland, 
and born near Glasgow, at a place called Kilpatrick. 
His original name was Succoth Magonius. Gibbon 
thinks that he received the name Patricius from the 
nobility of his birth. Others suppose he was born in 
France. The latter opinion is supported by one of 
the best historians in Europe; and certainly one who 
has no superior in ecclesiastical history. I refer to the 
celebrated Doctor James Seaten Reid, of Glasgow 
University. Others again suppose him to be an Irish- 
man. But this opinion is monstrously absurd; for 
O’Halloran says, that when he attempted to exercise 
an unhallowed jurisdiction over the churches in Erin, 
“he was told by St. Ibar that they [the Irish] never 
acknowledged the supremacy of any foreigner.” St. 
Patrick, from whatever country he came, arrived in 
Ireland A. D. 432. 

The first missionaries to Ireland were not sent by 
the Roman bishop, and consequently were not papists. 
They were evidently from the churches which were 
honored with the theological learning, and the philoso- 
phical brilliancy of the famous Augustine ;—churches 
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which were then, and have always been, independent © 
of Rome and its bishop. The Irish churches—by 
their celebrating Easter at the same time that the Af- 
rican churches celebrated that festival, and their con- 
demning Pelagianism as the worthy Bishop of Hippo 
had done, evidentl¥ showed that they had no connec- 
tion with Rome. Hence, Mr. Grose, in his Monas- 
tic Antiquities, says: “‘ Polycarp [Bishop of Carthage] 
sent missionaries to spread the gospel in the west and 
the northern parts of Europe. They gave a pure and 
uncorrupted ritual to their converts. Their Liturgy 
agreed with the Greek; and the religion of the Irish 
continued) ten centuries different from that of Rome; 
which isa strong evidence of our receiving the gos- 
pel from the Greek missionaries, and not from the Ro- 
man,” Again, Dr. O’Halloran says, ‘I strongly sus- 
pect that by Asiatic or African missionaries, or through 
them, by Spanish ones, were our ancestors instructed 
in Christianity ; because they rigidly adhered to their 
customs as to tonsure, and the time of celebrating 
Easter. Certain it is that St. Patrick found an estab- 
lished hierarchy in Ireland.” 

Archbishop Ussher informs us that after the arrival 
of St. Patrick, there were 365 bishoprics instituted. 
These could not be Prelatic bishoprics ; for, at pre- 
sent, there are only four Archbishops, and twenty-four 
bishops ;—in all twenty-eight Prelates of the Roman 
Church in that unhappy land. They were simply 
scriptural diocesses, or congregations :—each congre- 
gation having its own bishop. Certainly St. Patrick 
was not a Prelatist, but a sound Presbyterian bishop 
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—as all good men then were. This continued until 
the year 1152. Dr. Mason—in his Catholic religion 
of St. Patrick and St. Columbkill, p. 17, says, “‘ By a 
canon of a general Council holden by Paparo, a Ro- 
man Legate at Kells, A. D. 1152, the village bishop- 
rics of that diocese were converted into rural deane- 
ries; and this was adopted and enforced by a Synod 
holden A. D. 1216, by Simon, Bishop of Meath.” 

From the sixth to the eleventh century Ireland was 
renowned among the European Christians. Her Lit- 
erary establishments at Armagh, Derry, and Con- 
naught, attracted students from all parts of Europe. 
By an authentic paper in the Royar Irisa Acapemy it 
is stated that the College of Armagh was attended at 
one period by 900 foreigu students. A continual in- 
tercourse was kept up between the Irish and the 
French and Spanish Christians, who stood out against 
the encroachments of Rome. 

The Irish and Scotch Culdees cultivated the friend- 
ship of the Albigensians and Waldensians,—educated 
their ministers, and received several marks of frater- 
nal distinction from them. But, that Romanism was 
not the ancient religion of Ireland, will be seen from 
the following documents. The Postscript to the Pro- 
testant Catechism says: “The Bull of Adrian, IV., 
in which he gives his consent to Henry the Second’s 
conquest of Ireland, on condition of his paying Peter- 
pence, is a curious and important historical document, 
and contains indisputable evidence that Popery was 
not the ancient religion of the Irish,—not the religion 
of Ireland, before the middle of the twelfth century.” 
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Archbishop Ussher says: “ As far as I can collect by 
such records of the former ages as have come into my 
hands (either manuscript or printed) the religion pro- 
fessed by the ancient bishops, priests, monks, and other 
Christians in this land (Ireland) was, for substance, 
the very same with that which now, by public author- 
ity, is maintained therein against the foreign doctrine 
brought thither, in latter times, by the bishop of 
Bacio: s followers.” 

In the year 1155 Nicholas Brakespeare, under the 
name of Pope Adrian IV., issued the following bull 
in favor of Henry II. of England, authorizing him to 
conquer Ireland—in which he says, “ Let the peuple 
of that land receive thee and reverence thee as a 
Lerd.” Pope Alexander III., his successor, says, 
“ Following the steps of Reverend Pope Adrian, and 
attending the fruit of your desire, we ratify and con- 
firm this grant concerning the dominion of freland 
conferred upon you; reserving unto St. Peter and 
the Holy Church of Rome, as in England so in Ire- 
land, the yearly pension of one penny out of every 
house.” This Pope confirmed the whole transactions, 
making Henry and “his heirs Kzngs thereof for ever.” 
And it was declared lawful for him “to subdue the 
Kings and great ones of that land which would not 
subject themselves unto him.” In the year 1186, 
Pope Urban IIl., confirmed all this. The original 
documents as well as many curious facts are to be 
found in Ussher’s Religion of the Ancient Irish. John 
Harding, in his Chronicle, says that the Kings of Eng- 
land have right :— 
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“To Ireland also, by King Henry, le fitz— 

Of Maude daughter of first King Henry— 

That conquered it for their (Irish) great heresy 
The King Henry then conquered all Ireland 

By Papal doom, there of his royalty 

The profits and revenues of the land 

The domination and sovereignty 

For error; which, again, the spiritualty 

They held full long, and would not been correct 
Of heresies, with which they were infect.”’ 


From this it appears that the religion of the Irish 
before A. D. 1155, was, in the estimation of the Ro- 
man Pontiff, unblushingly heretical. In O’Driscoll’s 
Views of Ireland, (vol. ii. p. 85,) it is said, ‘“‘ There is 
something very singular in the ecclesiastical history of 
Ireland. The Christian church of that country, as 
founded by St. Patrick, and his predecessors, existed 
for many years free and unshackled. Forabout seven 
hundred years the Irish church maintained its inde- 
pendence. It had no connexion with England ; and 
it differed in points of importance from Rome. The 
first work of Henry II., was to reduce the church of 
Ireland into obedience to the Roman Pontiff. Ac- 
cordingly he procured a council of the Irish Clergy 
to be held at Cashel, in A. D. 1172; and the combin- 
ed influence and intrigues of Henry and the Pope pre- 
vailed. This council put an end tothe ancient church 
of Ireland, and submitted to the yoke of Rome. That 
ominous apostacy had been followed by a series of ca- 
lamities hardly to be equalled in the world. From 
the days of St. Patrick to the council of Cashel, was a — 
bright and glorious career for Ireland. From the sit- 
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ting of this council to our time, the lot of Ireland has 
been unmixed wo.” 

Why should the Irish Roman Catholics complain so 
loudly of their bondage by England? Was it not the 
Pope of Rome who first granted Ireland to England, 
who took away its civil and religious liberty, that he 
might, through the English monarch, gain additional 
wealth to his treasury? Were it requisite, a voice 
from every hill and dale,—from every shrub and plant, 
—from every sweet sequestered spot,—from the hill 
of Hoath to Connemara,—and from Cape Clear to the 
Giant’s Causeway,-—from the lovely scenery of the 
Lakes of Killarney,—and from the forts and castles of 
other days—would send forth its unimpeachable tes- 
timony in behahlf of what has been stated respecting 
Treland’s church—Ireland’s wrongs—and Ireland’s 
woes—perpetrated by a foreign monarch at the insti- 
gation of an insolent old monk—rejoicing under the 
name of His Holiness of Rome. 

4.—Albigensian Churches. These were the true 
successors of the ancient Gallic church. They are 
so called from the city of Albi, where they originally 
dwelt. From their first settlement at Aldz, they began 
to disseminate their principles throughout the adjoin- 
ing country, until their churches spread over that. 
large and beautiful district, embracing the region of 
country which is bounded on the one side by the river 
Rhone, on the east and south by the Mage rrances, 

_ and on the west by the foot of the Alps. Their Cap- 
ital city was Thoulouse. Here they lived for a long 
time in perfect tranquillity. But the vigilance of the 
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Pope soon found them out. In the year 1176, they 
were first noticed—and in 1179, their miseries began. 
In 1215, Pope Innocent IIT., enacted the following bull 
against them: ‘We exhort you that you would en- 
deavor to destroy the wicked heresy of the Albigenses, 
and do this with more rigor than you would use to- 
wards the Saracens themselves; persecute them with 
a strong hand; deprive them of their lands and pos- 
sessions; banish them and put Roman Catholics in 
their room.” The Pontiff invited all the princes and 
nobles throughout christendom tu take up arms against 
the Albigenses. Abbots and priests were commission- 
ed to preach against them, and to promise paradise 
and the remission of sins to all who should take up 
the cross in this holy war, and serve against the Albi- 
genses for forty days; together with the itmost extent 
of indulgences which former popes had granted to 
those who labored for the deliverance of the Holy 
Land. To relate the sufferings of these faithful wit- 
nesses would lead me too far from my undertaking. 
Suffice it to say, that an army of 300,000 soldiers, 
commanded by an experienced general, was marched 
against the cities of the Albigensians. Their country 
was the scene of indescribable cruelty. The Crusa- 
ders perpetrated every crime which their wicked - 
hearts could invent. I will not describe the cruel 
carnage of La vaurand ALsi—nor the siege of Tuovu- 
Louse—the treachery of the Papists, nor their artful 
cunning manoeuvres—but this I will say, that during — 
‘the space of twenty years no less than three millions’ - 
of Albigensians were butchered in the South of 
France. 
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The Monarch of France lent his aid to the perpe- 
tration of these barbarities. Many of the Albigensians 
fled into the valleys of Piedmont, and there for a time 
found a shelter from the persecutions of Rome. But 
many still remained in France and so continued until 
the Reformation when they amalgamated with the Re- 
formed Church of that country. 

5.— Waldensian Churches. The Waldensians were 
Italians who inhabited the valleys of Piedmont on the 
Italian side of the Alps. They were, anciently, cal- 
led Vallenses. They were not called Waldenses 
from Peter Waldo; but he wasnamed Waldus on ac- 
count of his adopting their opinions on religion. As 
_ their religion is precisely the same as that of the Albi- 
gensians, whatever remarks therefore will be offered 
respecting the religious sentiments of the Waldensi- 
ans, will hold equally good respecting those of the 
Albigensians. Gilly says, “‘ These Alpine tribes em- 
braced the gospel, as it was first announced to them, 
in all its apostolic purity. And they continued true 
to it in the midst of almost general apostacy.” 

Theodore Beza says, “ As for the Waldenses, give 
me leave to call them the very seed of the primitive 
and pure church ; being those who have been so up- 
held by the providence of God, that neither those 
numberless storms and tempests, by which the whole 
christian world would have been shaken; nor those 
horrible persecutions, which have been so directly 
raised against them, have been able to prevail upon 
them to yield a voluntary submission to the Roman 
tyranny and idolatry.” 
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Sir James McIntosh states, ‘‘ With the dawn of his- 
tory we discover some simple Christians in the valleys 
of the Alps, where they still exist, under the name of 
the Vaudois; who by the light of the New Testament, 
saw the extraordinary contrast between the purity of 
the primitive times, and the vices of the gorgeous and 
imperial hierarchy which surroundsthem.” ‘The Rev. 
Dr. M’Crie, in his Reformation of Italy, p. 2, tells 
us, that when the Minister of Milan, consulted the 
Minister of Alva, respecting his uniting with the Ro- 
man Church, he replied, ‘I would sooner submit to 
have my nose slit even to my eyes, than advise you to 
submit to that foreign yoke of Rome.” Inthe Nose 
Lesson—a poem composed about A. D. 1100, they 
say, ‘‘ After the Apostles, were there certain teachers, 
who went on teaching the way of Christ our Saviour. 
Some of them are found at this present day : but they 
are known to onlya few.” After describing the apos- 
tolic character, the Nonie Lesson says, ‘‘ Such a one 
is called a Vaudois.” Dr. Gilly mentions a manu- 
script, dated A. D. 1100, which thus states respecting 
the Waldenses, “They have maintained these doc- 
trines from time immemorial; in continual descent 
from father to son, even from the times of the Apos- 
tles.”’ 

Reinerus Saccha,—the Inquisitor—and their fierce 
enemy, gives this record respecting their antiquity. 
“They are the most pernicious of all sects, for three 
reasons: Ist. Because they are the most ancient, be- 
ing more ancient than the Manicheans, and Arians of 
the fourth century. For according to some they de- 
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rive their descent from the time of Pope Sylvester, 
who lived in 335; to others, from the times of the apos- 
tles. 2d. Because they were spread over all coun- 
tries ; and existed in immense numbers, particularly 
in the north of Italy, and the south of France. 4d. 
Because they have the character of being pious and 
virtuous: because they believe in the Articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed : and are guilty of no other crime than 
that of blasphemy against the Roman Church and 
Clergy.”” Jerome, who wrote about the year 400— 
mentions these Christians, and states that they never 
united with the Catholic church since the council of 
Nice, in A. D. 325.* 


* Dr. Mosheim, in his ecclesiastical history, states that the Wal- 
densians derived their descent and doctrines from Peter Waldo, of 
Lyons, in A. D. 1160; but, an eminent Irishman, Dr. McLane—the 
translator of that historian’s valuable work, appends to it the fol- 
lowing correct view, in a note~-says he, respecting Mosheim’s opin- 
ion, ‘‘ We may venture to affirm the contrary with the learned Beza 
and other writers of note ; for it seems evident from the best records 
that Valdus derived his name from the true Valdenses of Piedmont, 
whose doctrine he adopted, and who were known by the names of 
Vaudois and Valdenses, before he or his immediate followers exist- 
ed. Ifthe Valdenses, or Waldenses had derived their name from 
any eminent teacher, it would probably have been from Valdo, who 
was remarkable for the purity of his doctrine in the IXth century, 
and was the contemporary and chief counsellor of Berengarius. 
But the truth is, that they derive their name from their vallies in 
Piedmont, which in their language are called Vaux, hence Vaudois, 
their true name; hence Peter, or as others call him, John of Lyons, 
was called in Latin Valdus, because he had adopted their doctrine ; 
and hence the terms Valdenses and Waldenses used by those who 
write in English or Latin, in the place of Vaudois. The bloody In- 
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The Waldensians read the Holy Scriptures not only 
publicly in the church, but privately in their own 
dwellings. In his Waldensian Researches, chap. iii., 
Gilly describes their form of worship from his own 
inspection. ‘ When he entered their temple, the rea- 
der was engaged in reading the Bible to those assem- 
bled. When the Pastor entered he began with a 
short exhortation. Then followed a form of supplica- 
tion and confession, then a psalm was sung: then a 
prayer extempore, or precomposed: next the sermon 
preached from memory; then a long prayer-after ser- 
mon; closing with the Lord’s prayer, and the Apos- 
tles’ creed: then a psalm: then a benedictory ad- 
dress, and an exhortation to almsgiving, preceding the 
collection of alms, by the deacons; and finally the usual 
benediction.” The simplicity of their worship entirely 
corresponds with that of the Christians of the second 
and third centuries. Besides, they believed in the 
Trinity ;—man’s total depravity, and recovery through 
Christ alone ;—their personal acceptance through 
faith ;—and the necessity of evangelical repentance ; 
—the eternal felicity of the saints, and the endless 
punishment of the wicked. They held only two Sac- 


quisitor, Reinerus Sacco, who exerted such a furious zeal for the de- 
struction of the Waldenses, lived about 80 years after Valdus of 
Lyons, and must therefore be supposed to know whether or not he 
was the real founder of the Valdenses or Lronists: and yet it is 
remarkable that he speaks of the Leontsts, (mentioned by Mosheim, 
as synonymous with the Waldensians), as a Sect that had flourished 
above 500 years ; nay, mentions authors of note who make their an- 
tiquity remount to the Apostolic age. See the account of Sacco’s 
work, given by the Jesuit Gretzer in Bibliotheca Patrum. 
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raments, Baptism and the Supper of our Lord. The 
one was performed by the Pastor using pure water 
only ; the other was administered by the Pastor to his 
people in both kinds. They denied celibacy. Their 
Pastors were generally married men. The following 
is Mr. Faber’s translation of Taz Nosie Lesson, 
which wasoriginally written in both Italian and French, 
A.D.1100. “The Scripture saith and we ought to 
believe it, that all men shall pass two. ways—the good 
to glory, the wicked to torment. Wherefore whoso- 
ever wishes to do good works, he ought to begin with 
giving honor to God. He ought likewise to call upon 
his glorious Son, the dear Son of holy Mary, as also 
upon the Holy Ghost, who gives to us a good life. 
Though one has extorted from another a hundred 
pounds, yet the priest will pardon him for a hundred 
pence, and sometimes for less, when he can get no 
more. And he tells him a long story and promises 
him pardon, for he will say mass both for him and his 
forefathers. Thus granting pardon to them whether 
they be just or felonious, and he puts his hand upon 
their heads. -But when he leaves them he occasions 
a grand festival, for he makes them to understand that 
they have been very well absolved. Yet ill are they 
confessed who are thus faulty, and they will certainly 
be deceived by such an absolution. For I dare to say, 
and it will be found very true, that all the Popes from 
Sylvester down to the present one, and all the Cardi- 
nals, and Bishops, and Abbots, even all such put to- 
gether, have no power to absolve or pardon a single 
creature in regard to a single mortal sin, inasmuch as 
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God alone pardons, and no other can do-it. Those 
who are Pastors ought to preach to the people and 
pray with them, and often feed them with divine doc- 
trine.” 

Again Reinerus—the Roman Inquisitor—says re- 
specting them: “They are sedate, modest; they have 
no pride in clothes—they do not carry on commerce, 
that they may avoid falsehoods, oaths, and frauds,— 
they are chaste, and abstain from lying and swearing— 
only they blaspheme the Roman Church and Clergy.” 

The testimony of an enemy must have some weight. 
From the evidence adduced it appears that the Wal- 
densians were no sect of the Roman Church. Long 
before the Bishop of Rome received his universal title 
these Alpine Christians existed in their native valleys, 
taught their religious principles, and administered 
their sacred rights independent of any interference. 
Shut up and secluded in their native plains, the storm 
of persecution rolled over their hills without affecting 
their lowland retreats. While carnage was as com- 
mon, as natural death is now, to the Christian profes- 
sors throughout the Roman Empire during the first 
three hundred years of the Christian Church’s history 
—still the clanking of arms and the groans of the dy- 
ing,—the fields strewed with the bodies and the riv- 
ers red with the blood of the Martyrs of Jesus—were 
neither commonly heard nor seen in those secluded 
Alpine vales:.or if they were, fame has not conde- 
scended to hand them down to posterity. In these 
valleys the Christians, persecuted in other parts, found 
an asylum from the savage cruelty of their enemies, 
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and a sweet sequestered spot for communion with 
their God. Thus they continued to serve their God 
in the spirit of the New Testament. When the 
churches in the imperial cities gradually declined 
from their primitive purity and finally apostatised from 
their ancient faith, the Alpine churches apart from 
the splendor of a throne and the corruptions of a 
court, had no temptation to induce them to follow the 
general apostacy ; but as firm to their ancient faith as 
the hills among which they lived, they would neither 
permit Prelatic interference nor amalgamate with 
Constantine’s ecclesiastical establishment. For the 
proof of this I refer the reader to the Monk Jerome’s 
_ 53d epistle to Vigilantius.. Though the latter was not 
a native of those valleys, he adhered to the faith which 
was taught there. iy 

About A. D. 400, the former states that those AL 
pine Christians, whom he is pleased to call heretics, 
would not unite with the established Church in A. D. 
325, and assigns many reasons for their obstinacy in 
maintaining their ancient faith. Again in the twelfth 
century, Reinerus Saccha states, that, by some, they 
were thought to have lived in those valleys, and main- 
tained their peculiar principles, since the days of the 
Apostles ; while by others they are thought to have 
derived their descent from the year 335. 

And by their own writings there is ample testimo- 
ny that they have lived, and taught their peculiar prin- 
ciples since the days of the Apostles by whom they 
at first were converted to the Christian faith. Unin- 
terruptedly they continued to disseminate their reli- 
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gious renistatenn til the twelfth century, when the Papal 
inquisition began to mar their harmonious tranquillity 
by the propagation of its fiendish doctrines by the fag- 
gotand the sword. At first the Papists tried by bribery 
to induce them to unite with them, but when they 
found that that would not do, they resorted to more 
severe matters. Though they were the most virtuous 
people of those times, their virtue did not save them 
from being wantonly butchered; not for any immoral- 
ity, but for their high-toned, practical godliness. In 
proof of their spotless purity, | may only quote the 
words of their inveterate enemy, Bernard. In his six- 
ty-fifth Sermon, on the Song of Songs, he says: “If 
you ask them [the Waldensians] of their faith, noth- 
ing can be more Christian-like; if you observe their 
_ eOnversation, nothing can be more blameless; and 
what they speak they make good by their actions, 
You may see a man for the testimony of his faith fre- 
quent the church, honor the elders, offer his gift, make 
his confession, receive the sacrament. "What more 
like a Christian? As to life and manners, he circum- 
vents no man, overreaches no man, does violence to no 
man. He fasts much, and eats not the bread of idle- 
ness; but works with his hands for his support.” 
Thuanus, a Roman Catholic historian, states : 
“When exquisite punishments availed not, and the 
evil grew more and more, and the numbers of the 
Waldensians increased, complete armies were, at 
length, raised and equipped, such as we used to send 
out against the Turks.” Hence Pope Innocent III., 
proclaimed a holy crusade against them. Archbish- 
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ops, Bishops, Priests, Monks, and Friars of all orders, 
were commissioned to preach in favor of exterminat- 
ing the heretics. Their favorite text was, Psalm 94: 
16; ‘“‘ Who will rise up for me against the evil doers ? 
Or who will stand up for me against the workers of 
iniquity ?”’ Inthe year 1400, thousands of these faith- 
ful Christians were slain in both the valleys of Pragela 
and Loyse. Inthe latter three thousand were cruelly 
maimed, mocked, and slain. | 

The year 1488 saw the Pope sending secretly against 
them no less than 18000 soldiers. These rude, hostile 
invaders were opposed by both | old and young, male 
and female, of the valleys. The storm of persecution 
- raged violently throughout all the valleys wherein 
these holy people dwelt. ees 

In A. D. 1560, Fox says, an intelligent Roman Cath- 
_olic told him the following thrilling account of which 
he was an eye-witness. “I saw the executioner go 
coolly about the horrid work. He led out one of them 
blindfolded, and with a large knife cut off the suffer- 
er’s head, and rolled aside the body. Carrying his 
bloody knife in his teeth, he walked in, and brought 
out another, and beheaded him. The next was a fe- 
male. Thus he wenton as coolly in his bloody work, 
as a butcher slaying his calves, or sheep, in his slaugh- 
ter house. The man, meantime, was covered all over 
with human blood.” 

Dr. Baird, in his religion of Protestantism in Italy, 
pp- 349, 350, gives the following thrilling account of 
these horrible persecutions : By the Papists, “ houses 
and churches were burned to the ground: infants were 
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remorselessly torn from the breasts of their mothers, 
and dashed against the walls or the rocks, or had their 
brains dashed out against each other: or two soldiers 
taking each a leg, rent them asunder, or cut them in 
two with their swords. The sick were either buried 
alive, cut in pieces, or thrown down the precipices 
with their heads tied between their legs. Mothers 
and daughters were violated in each other’s presence, 
e1opaled, and. either Epied naked as ensigns upon 
pikes at the head of the regiments, or left upon poles 
by the road- side. Others had their arms and breasts 
cut off. Men, after being indecently and barbarously 
mutilated, were cut up limb by limb, as butchers cut 
up meat in the shambles ; ; they had gunpowder thrust 
into their mouths and other parts of their bodies, and 
then were blownup. Multitudeshad their noses, fin- 
gers, and toes amputated, and then were left to perish 
in the snow. Some, both men and women, were bu- 
ried alive. Some were dragged by the hair on the 
ground at the tailofa mule. Numbers were cast into 
a burning furnace. Young women fled from their pur- 
suers and leaped down precipices and were killed, 
rather than submit to their brutal violence. That these 
things occurred we have in proof the depositions of 
more than one hundred and fifty witnesses taken. in 
the presence of notaries public, and of the consisto- 
ries of the different localities. Morland and Leger 
give all the details, with the names of the men and 
women who suffered the greatest cruelty, as well as 
the-depositions of the witnesses.” 

Ah! Rome,thou great, thou terrible monster! The 
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cruelty of the tiger and the strength of the lion seem 
to be combined in thee. But thou shalt be destroy- 
ed. “And while every fiend in hell shall tremble at 
thy fall, all heaven, earth, and hell shall reverberate 
their shouts—Babylon is fallen, is fallen, and is become 
the habitation of devils, and the cage for every un- 
clean bird ! | 

Through a kind Providence the Waldensians still 
live, still breathe the same apostolic doctrinal atmos- 
phere of freedom, and still show to the world, that, in 
despite of the combined powers of earth, hell, and 
Popery, the ancient Apostolic faith, and the ancient 
Apostolic Church, still exist, and present an unbroken 
_ chain in their Apostolic descent. At this moment the 
Alpine churches are the same in doctrine that they 
ever were. But the hand of God guided them along 
their rugged path, and upheld them when they seem- 
ed to fall under the combined forces of countless ene- 
mies. Aye, the God of their fathers never left them. 
As the eloquent Cumming says, ‘‘ Wheresoever the 
ploughshare of Vespasian tore, or the cimeter of the 
Moslem mowed, or the foot of the Goth trod down; 
wheresoever the persecutor drove the Christian, from 
Pella to the Cottian Alps; wheresoever the wild 
beasts devoured, or the flames consumed; whereso- 
ever the crescent waxed, or the cross waned ; where 
Trent thundered its anathemas, and Luther echoed his 
protests; in the Scilian vespers; at the massacre of 
Bartholomew; on the pavements of Smithfield; in 
the French Revolution; on the field of Waterloo; in 
all facts; in all occurrences; Christ was, and is, in 
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the history of nations; the change of dynasties; the 
eclipse of kingdoms; the wreck of empires; restrain- 
ing; overruling; directing ; sanctifying.” Hence al- 
though poriecoted they were not forsaken; though 
cast down they were not destroyed. If overwhelmed 
by their enemies in one place, they went to another. 
They only changed their position, not their faith. 
When compelled to forsake their verdant vales they 
sought the mountain-tops, or the adjacent cities. To 
them Geneva offered a sympathetic welcome and a 
safe retreat where they had liberty to unfurl the ban- 
ner of their Saviour and display: it—none daring to 
make them afraid. 

ViI.—Syrian Churches. Their most prominet lead- 
er—and founder—was Nestorius, Bishop of Constan- 
tinople, who in the year 431 was condemned by the 
third General Council at Ephesus for maintaining, 
among others, this doctrine, that it was impious and 
sinful to apply the title, Mother of God, to the Virgin 
Mary. He also taught that in Christ there were two 
natures the human and the divine—as well as two 
persons—and that Mary was the mother of the Man 
Jesus—but not of God. His doctrines were widely 
disseminated; and his followers chiefly cultivated 
whatever arts and science and literature were common 
in the East. From their School, taught by Barsumas 
at Nisibis, many, during the fifth and-sixth centuries, 
were sent forth on missionary tours. These carried 
their principles without any diminution, and dissemi- 
nated them abroad throughout Egypt, Syria, Arabia, 
India and China. The prince of Tartary having uni- 
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ted with them, was baptised into the Christian faith ; 
and was ordained by them to the office of.the Presbyte- 
rate. This took place in the twelfth century. On the 
coasts of Malabar they established their principles; 
and founded many distinct churches which continued 
to remain attached to their ancient faith Seige many 
centuries. 

When the Portuguese in A. D. 1497 visited their 
coasts they found a Christian Church—widely diffe- 
rent from the Roman Apostacy—and enjoying the 
privileges of their primitive faith. And in the face of 
allthe cunning operations of Jesuitism, they maintained 
their principles stanchly, Their doctrine and worship 
‘were simple, primitive, and Apostolic. In A. D. 
1806, when Claudius Buchanan [of England] visited 
their coast, he found there fifty-five churches organiz- 
ed and enjoying a doctrinal Creed not materially diffe- 
rent from that of his own National Church. The Mis- 
sionary operations of the Church of Englaud have 
been favorably disposed to aid these distressed and 
broken-spirited Christians; and to enable them to 
hope for better days, and for a more balmy atmos- 
phere. Thus you may perceive that, independent of 
Rome’s strange and most inconsistent claims, —_ 
church having various branches in different countries 
has always been in existence. we 

7. This leads me to describe 1 in the next place the 
true Succession. 

The Ministry of reconciliation is a positive, divine 
institution. It has been always handed down from 
Presbyter to Presbyter since the days of the Apostles 
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until the present. The true succession is not however 
prelatic—not apostatic; but Presbyterial and doctrinal. 
Every gospel Minister is a scriptural Bishop,—for 
Bishops and Presbyters were originally the same. 
Hence the succession of the Ministry is just a suc- 
cession of faith towards God, holiness of life, purity 
in doctrine, and of Presbyterial ordination. On this 
ground Protestantism can safely stand, and safely seek 
a strict scrutiny from Rome. Though Rome may 
teach, and Oxford may reiterate, that all should obey 
their lawful Bishops whether their morality be un- 
stained or not; yet we find ample testimony from pa- 
tristic records that faith alone constitutes the true 
Apostolic succession. This was Paul’s belief. In 
his first epistle to Timothy (vi. 13) after enumerating 
many precepts, doctrines, and duties, he says: “I give 
thee charge in the sight of God, who quickeneth all 
things, and before Christ Jesus, who before Pontius 
Pilate witnessed a good confession; That thou keep 
this commandment without spot unrebukable, until 
the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ.” In the 
fourth chapter, at the 14th verse, he charges Timothy 
in the following words: ‘“ Neglect not the gift that is 
in thee, 2, which was given thee by prophecy, with the 
1 , on of the hands of the Presbytery. Meditate 
frequently upon these things; give thyself wholly to 
them; that thy profiting may appear to all. Take 
heed unto thyself and unto the doctrine; continue in 
them ; for in doing this thou shalt both save thyself 
and them that hear thee.” In the first chapter of his 
second epistle to Timothy the apostle says: “ Hold 
16 
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fast the form of sound words, which thou hast heard 
of me, in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus.” 
And in the second chapter of the same epistle he 
writes, “Thou, therefore, my son, be strong in the 
grace that isin Christ Jesus. And the things that thou 
hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same 
commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also.” 

In a pure ministerial succession three grand bia? 
teristics are required ;—soundness in faith ; holiness 
of life ; and ability to teach. Where these exist, there 
is the true succession—and where these are tele rea 
_ there is no succession. 

Read what the fathers of the primitive church say 
in reference to this. Iraeneus, (B. iv. c. 43-45) says, 
«We are to obey those Presbyters who have the divine 
gift of the faith; and we are to forsake all wicked 
ministers ; and are to learn from such as have this di- 
vine gift of the truth.” 

Tertullian, (see Praescript. c. 22) says: “But if the 
heretics feign to fabricate such a succession, this will 
not help them. For their doctrine itself, compared 
with the doctrine of the apostles, will, by its own 
diversity and contrariety, pronounce against them. To 
this form of trial [the doctrine of the apostles] will 
appeal be made by those churches henceforward daily 
establishing, which, though théy have neither any of 
the apostles, nor apostolic men for their founders. 
Yet all agreeing in the same faith, are, from this con- 
sanguinity of doctrine, to be esteemed not the less 
apostolical than the former.” 
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Gregory Nazianzen thus speaks, eulogizing Athan- 
asius, who had been, at that time, elected to the Epis- 
copate of Alexandria, which had been, as fame re- 
ports, founded by the Evangelist Mark. In his ora- 
tion, he says that Athanasius was “ not less the suc- 
cessor of St. Mark’s piety than he was of his pre-emi- 
nence. For if you consider Athanasius only as one 
in the number of bishops of Alexandria, he was the 
most remote from St. Mark; but if you regard his 
piety, you find him the very next to him. This suc- 
cession of piety ought to be esteemed the true succes- 
sion. For he who maintains the same doctrine of 
Jaith, is pariner in the same chair; but he who de- 
fends a contrary doctrine, ought, though in the chair 
of St. Mark, to be esteemed an adversary to it. This 
man, indeed, may have a zominal succession, but the 
other has the very thing itself, the SUCCESSSION IN 
DEED AND IN TRUTH. Neither is he who usurps the 
chair by violent means, to be esteemed in the succes- 
sion, but he who is pressed into the office: not he 
who violates all the law of his election, but he who is 
elected in a manner consistent with the laws of the 
case: not he who holds doctrines opposed to what St. 
Mark taught, but he who is endued with the same 
faith as St. Mark. Except, indeed, you intend to 
maintain such a succession as that of sickness succeed- 
ing to health ; light succeeding to darkness; a storm 
to a calm; and madness succeeding to soundness of 
mind! It was not with Athanasius as it is sometimes 
with tyrants, who, being suddenly raised to the throne, 
break out into acts of violence and excess: such con- 
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duct as this is the mark of adulteraté and spurious 
bishops, and who are unworthy of the dignity to 
‘which they are raised. These having no previous 
qualifications for their office, never having borne the 
trials of virtue, commence disciples and masters at 
the same time, and attempt to consecrate others while 
‘unholy themselves. Yesterday, they were guilty of 
sacrilege—to-day, they are made ministers of the 
sanctuary; yesterday, they were ungodly—to-day, 
they are made reverend fathers in God: old im sins 
ignorant of piety, and having proceeded by violence 
in all the rest, as not being influenced by divine but 
human motives, they crown the whole by BRAY 
their tyranny upon piety itself.” 

Ye Popes of Rome! Ye Lauds of Canterbury! 
Adulterate and spurious bishops !—whose thirst has 
been dominion—whose grasp has been death—read a 
description of your succession as thus given by Gre- 
gory. Do you not hear the universal cry arising from 
the Alpine valleys, the fertile plains of Languedoc, 
the carnage of Bartholomew, the blood-red flowings 
of the river Seine, at the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantz; the inhuman butchery in Holland and Bel- 
gium, the fires of Oxford and Smithfield, the Puri- 
tans’ afflictions, incarcerations and excruciating suffer- 
ings; the massacre of the Irish Protestants—and 
from the moors and cliffs, hills and dales of Scotland’s 
Covenanted Church—with a shout which causes hea- 
ven and earth to tremble, calling for a just recompense 
upon your fiendish machinations and most cruel per- 
petrations ; and most clearly, plainly, and irresistibly 
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demonstrating that you are not the successors of the 
Apostles, but the successors and servants of Belial. 

This, too, is manifest from Ambrose’s statement. 
“‘ They,” says he, “ have not the inheritance, are not 
the successors of Peter, who have not Peter’s faith.” 

Having given the views of the fathers, I will now. 
present my readers with the views of later writers, 
who were both Presbyters and Prelates. 

Calvin, the prince of theologians, says: “ We have 
pretty opponents to deal with, who, when they are 
clearly convicted of corrupting the doctrines and wor- 
ship of Christianity, then take shelter under the pre- 
tence that no molestation ought to be offered to the 
successors of the Apostles. Now, this question of being 
successors to the Apostles must be decided by an ez- 
amination of the doctrines maintained. To this ex- 
amination, confident of the goodness of our cause, we 
cheerfully appeal. Let them not reply, that they 
have aright to assume, that their doctrine is apostolic; 
Jor this is begging the question. What! shall they, who 
have all things contrary to the Apostles, prove they are 
their true successors, solely by the continuance of time ? 
As well might a murderer, having slain the master of 
the house, and taken possession of the same, maintain 
that he was the lawful heir. The popedom, indeed, 
differs more from that government which the apostles 
established, than the most cruel and bloody tyranny 
ever differed from the best constituted government 
for the establishment of civil liberty. Who would 
tolerate the tyrant, that, having murdered the rightfu} 
sovereign, only gloried in the usurpation of his name ? 
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No less is their impudence who, having ruined that 
government which Christ commanded and the Apos- 
tles established, make a pretence of succession for the 
support of their tyranny. For, suppose that such az 
unbroken line, as they pretend, really existed, yet if 
their apostleship had perished, (and it necessarily did, 
by their corruption of God’s worship; by their de- 
struction of the offices of Christ; by the extinction of 
the light of doctrine among them, and the pollution of 
the ‘sacrament,) what then becomes of their succes- 
sion? Except, indeed, as an heir succeeds to the dead, 
so they—true piety being extinct among them—suc- 
ceed to domination. But seeing they have changed 
‘entirely the government of the church, the Cuasm Ge- 
tween them and the Apostles is so vast, as to exclude 
any communication of right from the one to the other. 
And to conclude the point in one word, I deny the 
succession scheme, as a thing utterly without founda- 
tion.” | 
Peter Martyr (Loci. Com. Class. iv., cap. 1.) says > 
““1t is a most trifling thing which they object against 
us, that we want the right succession. It is quite 
enough for us that we have succeeded to the faith 
which the Apostles taught, and which was maintained 
by the holy fathers in the best ages of the church ?” 
Bishop Jewel says, “‘ The grace of God is promised 
to pious souls, and to those who fear Gad ; and is not 
affixed to bishop’s chairs, and succession. For thatyou 
tell so many fair tales about Peter’s succession, we 
demand of you wherein the Pope succeedeth Peter ? 
You answer he succeeded him in his chair; as if Pe- 
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ter had been sometime installed in Rome, and had 
solemnly sat all day with his triple crown, in his pon- 
tificatibus, and in a chair of gold. And thus having 
lost both religion and doctrine, ye think it sufficient, 
at least, to hold by the Chair, as if a soldier that had 
lost his sword, would play the man with his scabbard. 
But so Caiaphas succeeded Aaron; so wicked Ma- 
nasses succeeded David ; so may Antichrist easily sit 
in Peter’s chair.” | 

Bishop White, of the diocese of Ely, says, p. 64, 

“The true visible church is named apostolical, not 
because of local and personal succession of bishops, 
but because it retaineth the fazth and doctrine of the 
apostles. Personal or local succession only, and in 
itself, maketh not the church apostolical, because hire-.. . 
lings and wolves may lineally succeed lawful and or- 
thodox pastors. (Acts xx, 29, 30.) Even as sickness 
succeedeth health, and darkness light, and a tempest 
Jair weather, as Gregory Nazianzen affirms.” Bishop 
Stillingfleet says, [in his Irenicum. pp. 297, 303, 322], 
“Come ye, therefore, to Rome; and here the succes- 
sion is as mwddy as the Tiber itself. Then let suc 
cession know its place, and learn to vail bonnet to the 
scriptures. ‘The succession so much pleaded by the 
writers of the primitive church, was not a succession 
of persons in apostolical power, but a swcccssion in 
apostolical doctrine.” 

It has been already demonstrated that the only suc- 
cessors of the apostles were Presbyters and not Prela- 
tic Bishops ; and that during the purest age of the 
church’s history Presbyteis alone ordained others to 
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the same ministry. The ancient British church, the 
Culdaean Scotch and Irish churches, the Albigensian 
and Waldensian churches, had no Prelatic Bishops: 
They had goed sound scriptural Presbyterian Bishops. 
Hence as the British and Culdee churches interchang- 
ed their clergy, as they always kept up a fraternal in- 
tercourse with each other, as they never recognized 
the apostate church of Rome, until compelled, by the 
exterminating influence of the civil magistrate’s sword 
_ to conceal their external organization in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries ;—as they cherished the most 
ardent affection for their cotemporary brethren in 
southern France and in the Alpine valleys;—as they 
. frequently visited them and sent to, and received de- 
legates from them, from the sixth to the twelfth centu- 
ries ;—and as the Waldensians and Albigensians, in 
their respective localities, enjoyed their religious ten- 
ets through an uninterrupted succession of regularly 
ordained Presbyters, from tle days of the Apostles 
until the Reformation :—there is, therefore, the clear- 
est evidence in the world in behalf of a true Presby- 
terial succession, being in existence, and handed down 
from the days of the Apostles, independent of the Ro- 
Apostacy. 

The doctrines of the Albigensians attracted the at- 
tention of Zuinglius of Switzerland, who in the con- 
vent of Einsidlin, in the year 1516, began to declare 
the gospel of the grace of God—and who subsequently 
prevailed upon his native Canron or Zuricu to aban- | 
don Romanism and adopt the doctrines of the gospel 
of Christ. 
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~ After him arose, in their respectivo places in Swit- 
zerland, Oswald Myconius, Ecolompadius, Farel, and 
Viret, who were undoubtedly taught the doctrines. of 
the gospel by Albigensian and Waldensian refugees. 
In France appeared the brightest of the metoric stars 
—I mean John Calvin—who was taught by the per- 
secuted Albigensians the doctrines of redeeming love. 
Calvin was appointed Professor of Theology, and in- 
stalled Pastor of the church of Geneva, by Farel and 
Viret, who had, for some time, preceded him in that 
city: and in 1538, he founded the Theological Semi- 
nary of Strasbourg in France. - Thus he continued, in 
his laborious career, until the year 1564, when in the 
55th year of his age he slept in Jesus: and now only 
an old tree marks the spot where his body lies. His 
successor was his friend and pupil Theodore Beza. 
In the eleventh day of November, 1571, the Albigen- 
sians and Waldensians of France and Switzerland, 
publicly united with the General Assembly of the 
French Reformed Church at Rochelle. A solemn 
covenant engagement was entered into by the Re- 
formed and Albigensian Pastors. They sacredly 
bound themselves with their hands lifted up towards 
heaven, under the sanction of an oath, to maintain in- 
violably the ancient union betw all the faithful of 
the evangelic religion of the Mistsjaris down to 
their own time. At this aidan Beza was elected 
its Moderator. And it wasalso honored with the pre- 
sence of the Queen of Navarre, the Prince of Navarre, 

Henry de Bourbon Prince of Conde, Admiral Coligny, 
and several members of the Royal Family. 
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It is pleasing to review the history of the French 
‘Reformed Church. In 1545, the Albigensians of Me- 
rindol, in the south of France, suffered a severe perse- 
cution. Their towns and villages were depopulated 
by the fires of the Romanists. Ten years only passed 
and Paris possessed an organized church within its 
walls. Four years again rolled away and Paris saw 
the first Reformed Synod, in session, within one of its 
sacred temples. Twelve years again ran away, and 
lo the united Reformed and Albigensian churches of 
France and Switzerland met in one General Assem- 
bly by their delegates; and presented a force of two 
thousand one hundred and jifty congregations.’ Some 
‘of these congregations numbered from seven thousand 
to ten thousand members, and required the aid of three 
pastors a piece. Now this august assembly met just 
55 years after that Luther at Wittemberg, and Zu- 
inglius at Einsliben, began their Reformation ;—42 
years after that, the famous Protest was handed in at 
the Diet of Spires ;—16 years after that, the first Pro- 
testant Church was organized in Paris;—16 years 
after that, Calvin published his Christzan Institutes ; 
—15 years after that, he was installed Pastor of the 
Church of Geneva ;—and 7 years after, his deaih. 

John Knox, the well known Scottish Reformer, 
who, during the reign of Edward VI., of England, was 
employed by that monarch as a preacher of the Re- 
formed principles in his kingdom, but who upon the 
ascension of the bloody Queen Mary, to the English 
throne, had to vacate that country—went to Geneva 
and associated freely with Calvin. And after having 
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been taught the truth of God more clearly, during 
period of nearly four years’ residence with that refor- 
mer, returned in 1559 to his native country and began 
the work of reformation in good earnest. Notwith- 
standing the united opposition of the Court and the 
Bishops he perseveringly preached the gospel through- 
out the kingdom. The Culdees openiy avowed them- 
selves his followers; and now for the first time assert- 
ed their ancient faith freely. The result was, that in 
the next year, A. D. 1560, Scotland threw off the Po- 
pish yoke, and, once more, breathed the free and un- 
contaminating atmosphere of her ancient Culdee 
faith. 

Alexander Gordon, D. D., Bishop of Galloway, 
and several popish priests, having adopted the Re- 
formed faith, forsook Rome and united with Knox. 
No mercy was spared for Popery. The whole Hie- 
rarchy was abolished, and in its place Presbytery was 
established. Knox was indefatigable in all his move- 
ments. The monastic establishments were suppressed, 
and their houses pulled down. Hence throughout the 
whole kingdom one feeling was pervading every 
breast against Romanism and its arrogant claims. 

Thus the true faith has been handed down to the 
Reformers through the British, Scottish, Irish, Albi- 
gensian, and Waldensian churches. 

Walter Lollard, a Waldensian refugee, taught Dr. 
Wickliffe—the morning star of the Reformation. 
Wickliffe taught Dr. John Huss, and Jerome of 
Prague. They taught the Bohemians. In 1467, the 
Bohemian Pastors were ordained by the Waldensians, 
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Zanglius of Zurich, Ecolompadius, Farel, and Viret 
received their faith from the Waldensian refugees. 
Farel and Viret installed Calvin over the church of 
Geneva. Calvin and the Geneva Presbytery, in A. 
D. 1559, gave the commission and the right hand of 
fellowship to John Knox: and Knox, returning to 
Scotland, gave. the same commission, and the same 
right hand of fellowship to Bishop Gordon and the 
converted Priests, and they having been constituted 
into a Presbyterial Court, conferred the same ordina- 
tion upon others in Scotland, . The Reformers univer- 
sally denied the validity of the Roman church’s ordi- 
nation. ‘The Swiss, the French, the Dutch, and the 
Scotch Reformers, universally, claimed their ministe- 
rial descent and authority, not from Rome, but from 
PirpmMont—and A.BI, | 

In this way has the succession been handed down, 
and preserved through the teaching Presbyters, 

Although some who have great predilections for the 
seven hilled city, may trace a succession down through 
Rome to the Apostles ; yet for their views, I confess, 
I have no sympathy. They may tell us that the suc- 
cession resembles a certain river, which at its fountain 
is clear and limpid, but as it lows on through a marshy 
valley, partakes of the clayey soil and appears quite 
muddy, until it falls into a certain lake where all its 
muddy appearance is lost, and then it is enabled to run 
out of the lake as clear and as limpid as ever. But 
this will scarcely satisfy the mind of any inquirer. No 
matter how pure the primitive church 7x Rome was, 
the modern church @f Rome cannot receive any sup- 
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port from it. And it would be believing a falsehood 
to believe that the Reformed churches received their 
commission from the Roman. If there had been no 
Witnesses for the truth before the Reformation, there 
might be some plausibility for distinguishing, as far as 
respects Rome, between officiality and sanctifying 
grace; but from the word of God and ecclesiastical 
history, I think it is demonstrably evident, that Rome 
has lost her officiality, and possesses little sanctifying 
grace: I would sooner quench my thirst at some clear, 
limpid stream, let it be ever so small, than quaff off 
draughts of unfiltered water drawn from the.billows 
of some majestic muddy river. In short | deny the 
Pusyite succession scheme. 

8.—Concluding remarks. 

The cruelties of the Popedom, though unknown in 
Protestant countries, are well known; are alas! too 
well known in those lands where Popery wields an 
iron sceptre. Rome, and Italy, and Austria, and Spain, 
and Portugal know what the power of despotism is. 
The Pope sways a mighty sceptre. His votaries are 
very numerous. They number more than one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven millions. There are more than 
800 bishops ; and more than 400,000 priests actively 
employed in the propagation of his work throughout 
the world: and they are by no means a contemptible 
body of men. Some of them are among the profound- 
est scholars of the day. The Archbishop of New- 
York would do honor to the most renowned seat of 
learning. And ke is only one among his compeers. 
His country has many Bishops far more talented than 
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he. Popery may be said to be on the decline; but at 
present there is no great appearance of it. On the 
other hand it is making rapid strides to extend its do- 
main and erect its standard on the walls of Protestant- 
ism. In his Lecture on the Decline of Protestantism, 
the Archbishop of New-York says, (p. 26), “ Every 
body should know that we have for our mission to 
convert the world—including the United States—the 
people of the cities, and the people of the country, the 
officers of the navy and the marines, commanders of the 
army, the legislatures—the senate—the cabinet, the 
president, and all!” Is it not high time. for Protes- 
tants to open their eyes and behold the dangers that 
-are threatening them? Protestant Christians! Will 
you any longer permit yourselves to be cajoled into a 
belief of the innocency of Popery ? You have in your 
midst a cunning insidious system of error, which is 
endeavoring to establish itself on the very bulwarks 
of freedom. Awake from your lethargic slumbers, 
and sound an alarm among all classes,—an alarm that 
will re-echo from the resounding waves of the Atlantic 
unto the sea beat coasts of the Pacific. Ministers of 
the Gospel! Awake from your confidence on the 
strength and goodness of your cause! Arouse the 
slumbering manes of your mental energies! Exert 
every influence with power, and send forth a compact, 
universal, persevering, opposition, against that artful, 
deceptive, insinuating, and soul-destructive system, 
which saps to the foundation the very vitals of true 
piety and evangelic truth. The time may not be very 
far distant when the thunder of the Vatican may be 
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heard in this land of freedom. Free as this country 
now is it may realize the terrors, the cruelties, the 
tortures, and the massacres, which other lands have 
had, and which Italy still has, to endure. But why 
speak of these cruelties to free born Americans. To 
them, Romanism presents no hideous, no alarming ap- 
pearance. They have never experienced the deadly 
blight of its authority—and I sincerely hope they never 
will. I trust that that time will never come when a 
foreign Bishop, in a distant country, shall exert an un- 
hallowed influence over the people of this Republic— 
an influence which has destroyed the energy, and blast- 
ed the freedom of every nation within its grasp. 
While Romanism is pregnant with error, yet Protes- 
tantism is a system of truth—a system which enables 
its professors to go undauntedly and fearlessly to the 
burning stake—to brave the dangers of the mighty 
deep—to endure with patience the Inquisitor’s tor- 
ments—to look to Calvary with a steady gaze—and to 
view heaven’s company through an eye of faith. 
These are its trophies—these, its great rewards. To 
him that overcometh will [ grant to sit with me onmy 
throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down 
with my Father in his throne.” Protestantism has 
never been extinct. At the Reformation it experienc- 
eda happy revival. It still lives the same—breathes 
the same celestial atmosphere—exerts the same divine 
influence—is guided by the same spirit—and built 
upon the same immovable foundation. It sends an 
army of more than fifteen hundred missionaries to the 
east and to the west, to the north and to the south— 
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and it now numbers about eighty-five millions of vota- 
vies. These are to be found in America, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Holland, Belgium, Germa- 
ny, Italy, Northern Europe, Africa, Asia, the Islands 
in the Pacific, Atlantic, and Southern Oceans. It 
sends the Bible free and unshackled to every Jand. 
But what has it not done? Has it not propagated the 
principles of civil and religious liberty? Has it not 
laid the foundations of commercial enterprize? Has 
it not diffused knowledge, cultivated literature, foster- 
ed science, and proclaimed to all a liberty of con- 
science? The universal testimony of impartial histo- 
ry will answer in the affirmative. Protestantism 
never persecuted any Roman Catholic for his religion. 
It is true, some Roman Catholics, in Protestant coun- 
tries, have been punished by the civil magistrate—for 
their treasonable rebellion against their monarch ; but 
history records no clear case of their having been put 
to death for their religious opinions. And as for the 
story, invented by Roman Catholics—and circulated — 
by Tractarians, respecting Calvin’s putting Servetus 
to death for his Socinian views ;—it is only the fiction 
of some pious, but misguided monk, and is therefore 
to be believed-as firmly hs we would believe the story 
respecting the Colchian lamb with the golden fleece ; 
or that of the golden apple which the goddess Strife 
threw into the banquetiing room among the assembled 
gods and godesses. : 
_ Protestants !_ Be not tossed about with every wind 
of doctrine. But watch ye; stand fast in the faith; 
quit you like men; be strong.. Your faith does not 
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depend upon the wild chimeras of men’s deluded and 
bewildered minds, but upon God’s Word which can- 
not err, nor change. _ 

I will take leave to lay before you the imperishable 
words of the learned Chillingworth in his Religion of 
Protestants, (c.6. sec. 66,) Says he, ‘now then, sir, that 
when I say the religion of Protestants is in prudence 
to be preferred before yours, as, on the one side, I do 
not understand by your religion the doctrine of Bellar- 
mine, or Barunius, or any other private man among 
you, nor the doctrine of the Sorbon, or of the Jesuits, 
or of the Dominicans, or of any other particular com- 
pany among you, but that wherein you all agree, the 
doctrine of the Council of Trent: so accordingly, on 
the other side, by the religion of Protestants, I do wot 
understand the doctrine of Luther, or Calvin, or Me- 
lancthon ; nor the confession of Augusta, or Geneva ; 
nor the catechism of Heidelberg; nor the Articles of 
the Church of England; no, nor the harmony of Pro- 
testant confessions; but that wherein they all agree, 
and which they all subscribe, with a greater harmony, 
as a perfect rule of their faith and actions, that is, 
the Bible. The Biss, I say, the Bisie only is the 
religion of Protestants! Whatsoever else they believe 
besides it, and the plain, irrefragable, indubitable con- 
sequences of it, well may they hold it as a matter of 
opinion: but as a matter of faith and religion, neither 
can they with coherence to their own grounds believe 
it themselves, nor require the belief of it of others, 
without most high, and most schismatical presumption. 
I, for my part, after a long and (as I verily believe and 
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hope), impartial search of the true way to eternal hap- 
piness, do profess plainly, that I cannot find any. rest 
for the sole of my feet, but upon this rock only. I see 
plainly and with mine own eyes, that there were popes 
against popes ; councils against councils ; some fathers 
against others; the same fathers against themselves ; 
a consent of fathers of one age against a consent of fa- 
thers of another age; the church of one age against the 
church of another age. Traditive interpretations of 
Scripture are pretended, but there are few. or none:to 
be found: no tradition, but only of Scripture, can de- 
rive itself from the fountain ; but may be plainly proy- 
ed, either to have been brought in, in such an age 
‘after Christ, or that in such an age it was notin. In 
a word there is nosufficient certainty but of Serzpture 
only, for a considering man to build. This, therefore, 
and this only, I have reason to believe ; this I will pro- 
fess; according to this I will live; and for this, if 
there be occasion, I will not only willingly, but even 
gladly, lose my life, though I should be sorry that 
Christians should take it from me... Propose me: any 
thing out of this book, and require whether I believe 
it or no, and seem it never so incomprehensible to hu- 
man reason, I will subscribe it with hand and heart, 
as knowing no demonstration can be stronger than 
this,—God hath said so, therefore it is true. In other 
things I will take no man’s liberty of judgment from 
him; neither shall any man take mine from me. And 
what measure I mete to others I expect from them 
again. Iam fully assured that God does not, and 
therefore that men ought not, to require any more of 
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any man than this, to believe the Scriptures to be God’s 
word, tu endeavor to find the true sense of it, and to 
live according to it.” 

Thus while the Protestant rule of faith is as stable 
as the everlasting hills, in the language of the learned 
Elliot, (Delineat. Roman. vol 1. p. 169,) “ The Ro- 
man Catholic rule is ever varying, or fluctuating, in 
consequence of its complicated character. With them 
either the pope, or a council, or both united, or the 
universal church, isinfallible. Ifthe universal church 
be the seat of infallibility it is useless, to a great de- 
gree, as its decisions are hard to be ascertained. If 
the. pope, then.all must go to Rome, or live in uncer- 
tainty. Ifthe pope and council be infallible, then two 
fallibles will make an infallible. No council: has sat 
for upward of two hundred and seventy years, and it 
is likely another will never sit. Thus an inquirer is 
transferred from the Popeto the Council, and from the 
Council to the Pope, in the fruitless attempt to find 
out infallibility. And if he is amused by the word 
Church, he must settle down in a Collier’s faith, with- 
out having any proper idea of the word Church, or of 
the faith which he professes. He next may be trans- 
ferred to traditions, and then to fathers, and back again 
to councils and popes; and thus he may be amused 
by mere phantoms all the days of his life.”’. 

Not so with Protestantism. Its faith is easily de- 
fined. Its grand doctrine is this: ‘‘ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” Two 
important truths are laid down in the Word of God. 
The one relates to what we are to believe: the other, 
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to what we are to practice. Hence with Solomon we 
may conclude. “Let us hear the conclusion of the 
whole matter: Fear God and keep his commandments, 
for this is the whole duty of man.” . 
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I.—Graecism. This is the religious system of the 
Greek Church. It never at any time recognised the 
supremacy of the Roman bishop. In 1054, it with- 
drew all connexion from the Roman Church, — It has 
four Chief Patriarchs, who reside at Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. The Greek 
Church does not recognise the Pope or the Church of 
Rome. It believes in the “ Bible, and in Tradition ;” 
but not in purgatory; auricular confession; the Ro- 
man sacraments; of confirmation, extreme unction 
and matrimony; religious homage to the Eucharist. 
Its priests enter into the bonds of matrimony ; but 
they condemn second marriages. It believes in the 
Lutheran doctrine of Consubstantiation, and keeps a 
-great number of holy days together, with four great 
feasts throughout the year. Lent is particularly ob- 
served before the festival of Easter. The extent of 
the Greek Church may be interesting to some. In Sy- 
ria and the Holy Land it numbers more than 345,000 
souls. “In all the districts of Asia Minor,” says an 
eminent writer, ‘except in the Lesser Armenia, the 
Greek Church has more followers than any other. It 
is the established religion of the kingdom of Greece, 
where its affairs are managed by an independent Sy- 
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nod ; and it is predominant there, as well as that por- 

tion of the population of the Greek Islands which 
acknowledges the faith of Jesus. At Constantinople 
it has as many followers as those of the Armenian 
and Roman Churches united together. It is almost 
the exclusive Christian Church in the different Pro- 
vinces of Turkey in Europe—such as Romania, Ma- 
cedonia, Albania, Bulgaria, Servia and Bosnia. North 
of the Danube it occupies Wallachia and Moldavia. 
In Hungary, even, (where Romanism predominates,) 
it has FP esitenas of 2,283,505 souls. It is the es- 
tablished religion of Russia, (comprising 47,810,525, 
among a population of 64,000,000) which, like Greece, 
has an independent Synod for the ordering of its own 
affairs.” | 

IJ.—Armenianism. The Armenian Church was 4 
branch of the Greek Church in the Province of Ar- 
menia. It is now scattered over the Russian, Persian, 
and Turkish possessions, and numbers about 2,500,000 
souls. 

IlI].—Copticism. This is the religious system of 
Christianity known in Egypt. Althongh much de- 
graded the Copts as a church still exist in Egypt and 
Nubia, independent of their oppressors, and number 
about 200,000 souls. 

IV.—Abyssinanism. This is the system of faith 
that is established in Ethiopia. The Abyssinians have 
always had a Christian Church since the first century, 
although the purity of their religion has,in a great 
measure, long since passed aa They number 
about 3,000,000. 
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Tue Sratistics oF THE DirreERENT PROrESSING 


CHRISTIANS, 

’ Protestantism / a . 85,000,000 
Graecism . P ; F 56,000,000 
Armenianism. , : 2,500,000 | 
Copticism . ; 200,000 — 
Abyssinianism : : : 3,000,000 
Nestorianism * : ; 600,000 
Romanism . : : . 157,090,000 


The Roman Catholic Almanac for 1850, pute down 
the number of bishops 781; and the entire Roman 
Catholic population throughout the world, 155,777,547 
souls. But in Archbishop Hughes’ Lecture on the 
Decline of Protestantism, the number of Roman Ca- 
tholics is given to be 200,000,000. According to the 
Roman Catholic Almanac for this year, (1851) it ap- 
pears that there are in the United States, 6 arch- 
bishops, 26 bishops, 1,271 priests, 1,245 churches, and 
585 stations, distributed among 34 diocesses, and two 
apostolic vicariates. During the past year there has 
been an accession of 3 archbishops, 3 bishops, and 132 
priests. “If,” says the writer of the almanac, ‘ we 
suppose the Catholic population in the diocesses of 
St. Louis, Boston, Little Rock, Galveston, Oregon 
Territory, Monterey, and the Apostolic Vicariates of 
New Mexico and the Indian Territory, to be 280,000, 
the total number of Catholics in the United States will 
be 1,614,500.” This is, doubtless, below the real 
number. But withal, the number is small when com- 
pared with that of Protestantism. When one con- 
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siders how long the Roman Church has been in ex- 
istence in America, and how comparatively small it 
still remains, there needs be no great danger appre-. 
hended from it by the supporters of Protestantism. 
Still itis active, and is making gigantic strides to have 
the same supremacy over the people of America, that 
it has over the poor degraded, but noble-minded Ital- 
ians. But if we add together the population of Pro- 
testantism, Graecism, Armenianism, Syrianism, Copti- 
cism, and Abyssinianism, we will have a grand. total 
- of no less than one hundred and forty-seven millions, 
three hundred thousand souls, who, to a man, protest 
‘as firmly against Romanism, as ever Luther’s adhe- 
rents did at the second Diet of Spires, in 1529. 
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~ Religious Denominations in the |3-3 3 S| 8 | 88 = a 
United States in 1851. 5 8\B-a) 8 SS] ga 
ye es of etre bien 
eat ai = 
Presbyterian Church— 
Old School, 2597/1926} 234| 360) 207,254 
New School, 1568)1473| 137}. 60; 139,797 
Cumberland, 480} 350 50,000 
* Reformed, including 
» General Synod, 96; 43} 12). 20 7,800 
and Synod, 70} 48; 4; 18! 6,600 
Prot. Dutch, 292} 299 33,980 
Prot. German, 600} 275 70,000 
Associate Synod, 214) 109 6 18,800 
Associate NewSynod,| 24) 15; 1 2,872 
Associate Reformed, | 332) 219 26,340 
Free Synod, 42| 42 6,000 
Lutheran Evangelical |1604| 750 200,000 
Episcopal Church— 
Protestant Episcopal, 1192/1581 80,000 
Methodist, North & South 5584/8026; ~ {1,154,500 
African Methodist, 300 20,000 
Roman Catholic, \1830|1303 1,614,500 
Mennonites, = 240 60.000 
Ref’d Mennonites, 100 6,000 
Hooker Mennonites, 100 5,000 
German Methodists, 500 70,000 
Reformed Methodist Church, 100 
Methodist Protestant Church, | 500 50,000 


* In the year 1833, a number of ministers, with ruling elders, 
withdrew from the General Synod of the Ref. Presbyterian Church, 
and organized themselves into a separate synod. Their reason for 


_ doing so arose from conscientious objections to the Constitution of 


the United States. The General Synod permits its members to be- 
come citizens, and to use their franchise rights in a conscientious 
manner,—but the Synod will not permit its members to recog- 
nize the Constitution of the United States otherwise than as sinful, 
infidel, and unchristian. The Rev. James R. Wilson, D. D., has 
been a long time the ornament of the latter body. He is a man of 
singular gifts—remarkably eloquent, and a profound scholar. 
His days will soon draw to a close, and he will leave few who will 
be able to occupy the position he has so long and so honorably held. 
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‘ o |S. : 
wlan wal 8-19 2 Zi 
Religious Denominations inthe [2 ¢ & S| = | ws = 2 
United States in 1851. Lg|aa; & lssl go 8 
AGE G) esl S° 
Oe bd et 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, 400 40, a6 
Calvinistic Methodist, 50 4,000 
Evangelical ‘Astociation: 900} 300 17,000 
Congregationalist, (Orthodox, ) 197 1|1687 197,196 
CUritraian, 300} 256 30,000 
Baptist Church, - - 8406/5145 686,807 
Antimission, - 2035} 907 | 302 67,845 
ss Free Will, - - 1252/108%; 113 56,542 
a Seventh Day, - 80} 50! 145 7,000 
ve Dunkers, 500} 300 9,000 
” Seventh Day German, 12 200 
“ Campbellite, 1898} 848 127,000 
“ Unitarian, 1500/1700 40,000 
6 Six Principle, 35,000 
» Moravians, - - - 200 10,000 
Church of God, - - 100 12,000 
N. Jerusalem (Swedenborgians), 50 4 8,000 
Holy Catholic & 3 glee Bike Ch., bet | 50 
Schwenkfelders, - 5 1000 
Friends, (Orthodox, ) - 150,000 
Friends, (Hicksite,) 11,000 
Millennial Church, (Shakers,) 6 6000 
Universalists, - 550} 540 100,000 
Universal Rebtora plies, 40} 30 3,000 
Independent Come-Outers, 200 
Mormons, . . ~ 50,000 
Millerites, - - - 1000. 
Jewish Church, - - 106} 106 80,000 


PRESBYTERIANISM THROUGHOUT THE WorLD. 


It is well known to our readers, that Scotland has 
formed the grand arena on which the exhibitions, the 
noblest contendings of Presbyterianism, have been 
displayed. Scotland’s Reformed Church has been 
generally reputed the fairest daughter of the reforma- 
tion, and why? Because in her creed, in her govern- 
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ment and discipline, she took the Bible as her only 
guide. And it is worthy of remark, that this very 
circumstance has given a kind of imprimatur to the 
whole moral history and character of Scotland for 
nearly three centuries. Presbyterianism seems as if 
it were indigenous to Scotland, every other form of 
church government having proved like a tender, a 
stinted and a shrivelled exotic. There are scarcely 
two hundred congregations of Episcopalians, Inde- 
pendents and Baptists in Scotland, and even of these, 
there is no small number without ‘regular pastors. 
The great body of Dissenters are seceders from the 
establishment, and have retained Presbyterianism. 
Of Presbyterian congregations, including the estab- 
lishment, and other Presbyterian bodies, there are 
about 2,600. om 

In Ireland, there are about 700 Presbyterian “con- 
gregations, embracing about the half of the Protestant 
population of that beautiful island. 

In England, there are upwards of 200 congrega- 
tions professedly belonging to the Presbyterian 
Church; and in Wales there are about 550 congre- 
gations of Calvinistic Methodists, whose furm of go- 
vernment very closely approximates to Presbyte- 
rianism. 

In Holland, the established religion is Presbyterian, 
with 1,500 ministers, and 1,500,000 adherents. 

In France their are more than 400 congregations 
of the Reformed or Helvetic Church, and 200 of the 


Lutheran—collectively numbering more than 3,000,- 
000 adherents. 
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In Switzerland, the established religion is Presby- 
terian, and the population is almost entirely attached 
to the national church. Its ministers are estimated 
from 800, t» 1,000. 

The Waldenses, like their forefathers, are Presby- 
terians; they have more than 13 pastors, and 24,000. 
people. 

In Hungary, Germany and Prussia, the great body 
of the people is Protestant, and belongs either to the 
Reformed or Lutheran Churches—the former tho- 
roughly Presbyterian, and the latter approaching far 
more closely to Presbyterianism than to any other 
form, maintaining that Presbyter and Bishop are 
identical, and that all pastaas are equal in office, pos- 
sessing what are termed Superintendents, only from 
human expediency. s a 

If from the Old World we pass to the New, we find 
Presbyterianism in great strength. A large pro- 
portion of the ministers and congregations of the 
United States is Presbyterian—there being about 
8,400 churches, and 6,500 ministers—embracing a 
population of several millions. . 

In the Canadas, and other British settlements on the 
American continent, there are more than 1,000 Pres- 
byterian churches and stations, and 300 ministers— 
embracing more thau 1,000,000 of a population. 

Besides, Preshyterianism prevails extensively in 
Asia, Africa, and in the islands of the Pacific and 
Southern Oceans, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


A.D. 
65--First persecution of the Christians, and martyrdom of 
Peter and Paul. 
92—Second persecution. 
100—Third persecution, and death of the Apostle John. 
109—Ignatius martyred. 
123—Alexander, Bishop of Rome, directed that water should be 
mixed with wine at the Lord’s Supper. 
-135—Sixtus, the Roman Bishop, called the Lord’s Table the 


Altar. 

142—Telesiphorus, the Roman Bishop, appointed the festival of 
Lent. 

153—Higinus, Bishop of pep rk instituted the consecration of 
churches. 

167—Polycarp suffered death a at Smyt ma. 

169—Anicetus, of Rome, i ute e tonsure of Priests. 


190—The Feast of Pentecost, and Christmas day appointed. 

197—Victor, Bishop of Rome, anathematized the Eastern churches, 
becuse they would not observe_that festival on the four- 
teenth day of the moon; but the Roman church observed 
it on the first Lord’s day after full moon. 

205——Iraeneus put to death. 

224—Christian church edifices first erected. 

256-——Council of Carthage relative to the baptism of heretics ; 
Cyprian excommunicated by Stephen, Bishop of Rome, 
for deciding contrary to his opinion in this Council; his 
excommunication regarded as-of no authority. ) 

260—Paul the Hermit flies to the wilderness, where he lives for 
more than 98 years; origin of Monachism. 

284—-Caius, Bishop of Rome, invented eight orders: 1 Ostiarius ; 
2 Lector; 3 Exorcista; 4 Acoluthus; 5 Subdiaconus; 
5 Deaconus; 7 Presbyter; 8 Episcopus. 

297—Marcellinus, Bishop of Rome, sacrificed to idols. 

302—The tenth persecution; the martyrs of Egypt numbered 
144,000 put to death, and 700,000 banished. 

308—Marcellus, Bishop of Rome, appointed fifteen persons to 
bury the dead, and to administer, the ordinance of bap- 
tism. They were called Cardinals on account of the 
fortitude that was requisite for the discharge of their 
duties during the dangerous times of the tenth perse- 
cution. 
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313—The decree for the bee tricted exercise of the Christian 

¢ religion, in the Western Empire, promulged by Constan- 
tine and Licinius. 

315—Arius condemned by the Bishop of Alexandria. 

316—Constantine assumed ecclesiastical supremacy, and con- 
demned the Donatists at Milan. 

319—Constantine granted many privileges to the church. 

320—By his orders wax candles were kept burning in the churches 
he attended during divine service. 

324—Constantine completed his New Ecclesiastical Polity. 

325—Council of Nice; Arianism condemned ; ‘Helena, Constan- 
tine’s mother, finds the crosses on which Christ and the 
two thieves were crucified. 

330—Constantinople built. Its Bishop created Patriarch. 

346—Constantius persecutes the Orthodox, and favors the Arian 
party. 

dency thian peneoates the Christians. 

364—The Collyridians offered divine worship to the Virgin Mary: 

366—Bloody contest between Damasus and Ursicinus, for the See 
of Rome. 137 persons killed in the church alone. 

380—The Emperor Theodesius publishes his laws against the 
Arians, and in favor of the observance of Lent. 

381—Second General Council at Constantinople; the distinct 
personality and deity of the Holy Spirit decreed in oppo- 
sition to Macedonius. 

385—Siricius, Bishop of Rome, decreed that a clergyman should 
not marry a second wife. 

394—The word Mass first adopted. 

412—Pelagius began to promulge his heresy. 

429—Nestorius denied the propriety of calling the Virgin Mary 
the Mother of God. 

433—The observance of Advent, Palm Sunday, and Ash Wednes- 
day, first instituted. 

440—Rogations and Litanies instituted by Leo I., of Rome. 

451—Fourth General Council at Chalcedon—condemns the 
opinions of Eutychus relative to the nature of Christ, and 
decrees equal privileges to the Bishops of Canstantinople 
and Rome. 

477—Western empire extinguished; Augustulus deposed. 

500—A most bloody schism at Rome between the rival Bishops, 
Symmachus and Laurentius. 

527—Felix of Rome instituted Extreme Unction. 

537—Schism between the Roman Bishops Vigilius and Silverius. 

553—Fifth General Council at Constantinople. 

590—Gregory of Rome opposes the title otf Universal Bishop. 

602—Phocas murders Mauritius and his family. 
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606—Phocas confers on Chari , the title of Universal Bishop 
of all Christian Chure 
607—Pope Boniface 1V. appoints the festivals of All Souls and 
All Saints; converts the Pantheon into a Christian church, 
and dedicates it to the Virgin Mary, and all the Saints. 
660—Organs were first introduced into churches. 
680—Sixth General Council—condemns Monothelism, and ana- 
thematizes Pope Honorius for heresy. 
700—The Emperor Justinian kisses the feet of Pope Constantine. 
714—Image worship introduced into Britain. 
755—The Pope made atemporal prince by Pepin of France. 
773—By a Council at Rome, the appointment of the Pope was 
given to Charlemagne, and the kings of France. 
787—Image worship restored by the Council of Nice, at the call 
of the infamous Irene. 
824—Twelfth Schism. 
854—Popess Joan was head of the Pontificate until her death, in 
consequence of the premature birth of a son, while on a 
procession to the Lateran. 
863—Schism between the Latin and Greek Churches; Pope 
Nicholas of Rome, and Photius, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, reciprocally excommunicated each other, and 
their adherents. 
904—Theodora, a renowned prostitute, and her two equally in- 
famous daughters; Theodora and Marozia ruled at Rome, 
and appointed their paramours Popes; Pope. Sergius 
had a bastard son by Marozia, who, under the name of 
John XI., came to the Popedom. 
968—Pope John XXIII. baptized the first bell. 
1054—The schism between the Greek and Latin Churches made 
irreparable. They never afterwards united. 
1073—Hildebrande, or Pope Gregory VII.; Purgatory. 
1077—The Emperor Henry IV. excommunicated, and his subjects 
absolved from their allegiance. 
1080—Gregory tries to prohibit the Bohemians from worshipping 
God in their vernacular language. 
1088—Beranger dies, protesting against transubstantiation. 
1105—F luentius, Bishop of Florence, was deposed for maintaining 
that the Pope is Antichrist. 
1124—The Archbishop of Lyons was martyred at Rome for cen- 
suring the Pope’s beastly wickedness. 
1139—Arnauld of Brescia’s doctrines condemned. 
1155—Arnauld of Brescia burnt at Rome. 
‘¢ Pope Adrian bestows Ireland upon Henry II. of England; 
1159 —Thirty persons put to death for heresy in England.» 
1172—Henry II. annexes Ireland to his dominions, and establishes 
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the Roman Church in it; Peter Waldo begins to preach 
against Popery. 

1179—Eleventh General Council, under Pope Alexander III., 
decreed a severe persecution against the Albigensians. 

1184—Pcpe Lucius issues a cruel edict against the Waldensians. 

1207—Pope Innocent excommunicates Count Raimond of Thou- 
louse, for not exterminating his Albigensian subjects. 

1209—Crusade against the Albigensians; Capture of Beziers. 

1211—La Vaur taken by the bloody Simon de Moutfort. 

1215—Twelftth General Council; ‘I'ransubstantiation was enacted}; 
Auricular confession once a year appointed; and the 
Waldensians condemned. 

1233 —Inquisition established. 

1244—Pope Innocent enjoined the Roman Cardinals to wear red 
hats. 

1250—Cassiodorus wrote against the Pope’s authority. 

1260—100,000 Albigensians slain by the Papists. 

1264—The feast of Corpus Christi appointed by Urban IV. 

1282—The Sicilian Vespers; 400 French destroyed in Sicily. 

1283—John Paris wrote against the Roman Antichrist. 

1300—-Establishment of the Roman Jubilee, by Boniface VIII. 

1305—Clement V. first Pope of Avignon, in France. 

1378—Great Western Schism; The Italian Cardinals elected 
Urban Pope; and the French Cardinals chose Clement 
V1l; This schism continued until the year 1417. 

1383—Wickliffe translates the New Testament. 

1392—John Huss first preached against the Papacy. 

1397—The Greek language was revived in Italy by one Chry- 
soloras. 

1410—John Huss excommunicated at Rome; the writings of Huss, 
Wickliffe, Paris, and Jerome, burnt at Prague. 

1414—Council of Constance; By it 

1415—Huss was burnt. 

1416—Jerome was Burnt. 

1418—Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, put to death in England 
for heresy. 

1428—The bones of Wickliffe, by order of the Pope dug up, after 
being interred 44 years, and burnt, and their ashes thrown 
into the adjoining river. 

1431—Council of Basle grants the use of the cup to the Bohemians. 

1483—Birth of Martin Luther. 

1487—Pope Innocent VIII. issues a bull to extirpate the Wal- 
densians. 

1509—John Calvin born. 

1512—1514—Fifth Council of Lateran, decreed the extirpation of 
heretics, and forbids the freedom of the Press. 
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1516—Zuinglius, the Swiss Reformer, preaches the gospel at 
Hinsliden; condemns image worship, and the monastic 
life. 

1517—Luther, at Wittemberg, preaches against indulgences. 

1518—Cardinal Cajetan sent by Leo to compel Luther to submit. 

««  Indulgences instituted by Leo X. 

Zunglius appointed preacher in the Cathedral of Zurich, 

Switzerland, in the month of December. 
1520—June 15, Bull anathematizing Luther’s doctrines. 

Y; October 6, Luther publishes his famous tract on the Baby- 

lonish captivity of the Church. 

iy December 10, Luther burns the Pope’s bull at Wittemberg. 
1521—Leo excommunicates Luther as an incorrigible heretic. 

** April 17, Luther’s first appearance before the Diet of 

Worms. 
1526—Toleration granted at the first Diet of Spires. 
1529—Act of toleration rescinded by the Popish party, which 
caused the Lutherans to hand in their famous Protest, 
whence they received the name of Protestants. 
1535—The first Protestant Church organized in Paris. 
«John Calvin publishes his Institutes in the 26th year of his 
age. 
1536—-Calvin installed Pastor and Professor in Geneva. 
1538—Calvin founds the Theological Seminary of Strasburg. 
1540--Order of the Jesuits established by Pope Paul. 
1545--Council of Trent; opening session. 
1546--Luther dies at Eisleben. 
1547--Edward of England sanctions the Reformation of the 
Anglican church; John Knox employed to preach in that 
kingdom. 
1555 Queen Mary begins her persecutions; Knox flies to Geneva, 
October 16; Latimer and Ridley burnt. 
1556 March 25th, Cranmer burnt. 
1558 Queen Elizabeth restores peace to the Protestants. 
1559 John Knox returns to Scotland. 
1560. Reformation of Scotland completed by John Knox. 

“« Horrible butchery of the Waldensians, by order Pius IV. 
1563 Council of Trent closes, after being in session since 1545. 
1564 John Calvin died, in the 55th year of his age. 

1566 The Belgic Provinces enter into a solemn religious league. 

1569 Pius V. excommunicates Queen Elizabeth. 

1571 November 11, Reformed and Albigensian churches enter 
into a sulemn covenant union in Rochelle. 

1572 August 24, Bartholomew Persecution. 
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“a November 4, John Knox died. * 
1578 Belgic Provinces established the iteformagidn. 
\ 
» 
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Gunpowder Plot, by Guy Fawks and the Jesuits. 

Synod of Dort; Arminianism condemned. 

Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 

Solemn League and Covenant in Scotland. 

Massacre of the Irish Protestants. 

Westminster Confession of Faith adopted by the Church of 
Scotland. 

Charles Il. signs the solemn League and Covenant: 

He is crowned a Reformed Presbyterian King. 

Begins to persecute the Covenanters. 

Revocation of the edict of Nantz by Louis XIV. 

Revolution in Great Britain; William III. 

Pope Clement’s second bull. allowing the Chinese heathen 
ceremonies in Christian worship. 


a 


. Papal government suppressed by the French. 


February 26, Pope leaves Rome, and retires to a convent 
near Florence; Subsequently is taken to France. 

Pope Pius VII. crowned, not at Rome, but at Venice. 

July 25, is restored to his Roman sovereignty by Bonaparte. 

Inquisition i in Spain suppressed by Bonaparte. 

Pope Pius deposed by the French, and carried captive to 
France. 
Pope restored to his power after an imprisonment of five 

years 

July 21, Tnadineon-t in Spain re-established. 

August 7, Pope restores the order of the Jesuits. 

The Papists persecuted the Protestants of Zillerthal. 

Free Church of Scotland. 

A woman at Madeira condemned to death for heresy: 

May. 6th, Bull of Gregory XVI. against Bible Societies. 

August 8th, Exhibitions of the holy coat at Treves. 

Civil War in Switzerland by the Jesuits. 

Pope driven from Rome by his subjects. 

Is restored by the French soldiery. 

Dr. Wiseman created Cardinal Archbishop of Canterbury, 
which causes great excitement among the Protestants of 
Great Britain. 

Three new Archbishops created for the U. 8. 

John Hughes, D. D., created the first Cardinal Archbishop 

- of the U.S. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 


OI ID eee 


PAGE—LINE. 
26 19, for yudical, read judicial. © 


- 44 9, for cannon, read canon. 
45 13, for servous, read servus; and for servant 
Jo servant, read servant of servants. 
47 last, for Domitans, read Domitians. 
50 29, for unconquorable, read unconquerable. 


52 14, for Chalemagne, read Charlemagne. 

54 19, for Toulouse, read Thoulouse. 

62 1, for Leb., read Lib. 

70 14, for fulmerate, read fulminate. 

71 5, for God’s Hold Word, read God’s Holy 


Word. 

107 2, for give, read given. 

127 2, for treaties, read treatises; and for idola- 
ty, read idolatry. 

134 24, for cononical, read canonical. 

140 7, for destory, read destroy. 

146 15, for Lonon, read London. 


157 24, for Geek, read Greek. 
161 —_2, fur Deocletian, read Diocletian. 
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